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grows  too  slowly.     The  moral  which  this   points  for  twentieth'century         i 
teachers  is  that  they  should  assist  in  hastening  new  improvements.  7 

For  many  centuries  there  has  been  a  conflict  between  individual  judg'  s 

ments,  on  the  use  of  mathematical  symbols.    On  the  one  side  are  those  who,  | 

in  geometry  for  instance,  would  employ  hardly  any  mathematical  symbols;  s 

on  the  other  side  are  those  who  insist  on  the  use  of  ideographs  and  picto-  ■ 

graphs  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  ordinary  writing.     The  real  merits  or  de-  j 

fects  of  the  two  extreme  views  cannot  be  ascertained  by  a  priori  argument;  ■ 

they  rest  upon  experience  and  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the  study  of  ? 

the  history  of  our  science.  : 


Any  phase  of  the  growth  of  mathematical  notation  is  an  interesting 
study,  but  the  chief  educational  lesson  to  be  derived  is  that  notation  always 
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THE  SUNSET  OF  A  GREAT  LIFE 

BY  J.  V.   NASH 

DR.  CHARLES  W.  GILKEY,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in 
his  address  at  the  funeral  service  for  Professor  T.  C.  Chamber- 
lin,  dean  of  American  scientists  and  father  of  the  Planetesimal 
hypothesis,^  declared  that  the  name  of  Chamberlin  will  go  down  into 
history  in  company  with  those  of  Galileo,  Laplace,  and  the  other 
great  pathfinders  in  natural  science  who  have  preceded  him.  It  is  a 
prediction  in  which  all  who  knew  Professor  Chamberlin  will  heartily 
concur. 

As  my  relation  with  Professor  Chamberlin  during  the  last 
months  of  his  life  was  one  of  peculiar  intimacy,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  I  should  put  on  record  my  recollections  of  the  great 
scientist's  interests  and  activities  in  those  sunset  days  of  his  career. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  student  of  geology,  in  both  the  resi- 
dence and  the  field  courses,  at  the  L^niversity  of  Chicago  while 
Professor  Chamberlin  was  the  active  head  of  the  department.  He 
had  been  called  to  Chicago  from  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1892  by  Dr.  William  Rainey  Harper  at  the  founding 
of  the  University,  to  organize  and  build  up  a  strong  department  of 
earth  science. 

Not  until  after  Professor  Chamberlin's  retirement  in  1919,  how- 
ever, did  I  come  into  intimate  contact  with  him.  In  1925  I  began 
a  series  of  scientific  articles  for  a  popular  magazine,  and  in  connec- 

1  The  Planetesimal  hypothesis  was  developed  jointly  by  Professor  Chamber- 
lin and  his  younger  colleague,  Professor  F.  R.  Moulton,  the  astronomer  and 
mathematician.  Professor  Chamberlin  told  me  that  the  idea  of  planetary 
genesis  from  the  sun  through  the  attraction  of  a  passing  star  (recently  adopted 
in  England  by  Jeans  and  Jeffreys  as  the  foundation  of  their  tidal  theory)  was 
his  alone,  but  that  in  the  working  out  of  the  necessary  calculations  which 
established  its  validity  he  was  so  dependent  upon  Moulton  that  he  desired  the 
theory  to  be  considered  a  joint  one  and  wished  that  the  public  should  so  under- 
stand it. 
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tion  therewith  I  was  asked,  early  in  1926,  to  prepare  a  write-up  of 
the  Planetesimal  hypothesis  and  other  fundamental  discoveries  by 
Professor  Chamberlin.  He  cordially  acceded  to  my  request  for  an 
interview,  which  occupied  a  large  part  of  a  forenoon  in  his  pleasant 
apartment  at  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
personal  friendship  which  became  closer  as  time  went  on. 

In  1927,  when  I  was  assisting  the  late  Dr.  T.  W.  Goodspeed  in 
work  on  the  biography  of  President  Harper,  I  wrote  to  Professor 
Chamberlin,  asking  if  he  would  tell  me,  in  a  brief  interview,  of  his 
recollections  of  Dr.  Harper.    He  replied  on  the  bottom  of  my  letter: 

"Come  and  take  dinner  with  me  at  6  P.  M.  Saturday  evening. 

"T.  C.  C." 

He  had  prepared  in  advance  some  memoranda  relating  to 
President  Harper,  which  he  handed  to  me.  Afterwards,  as  we  sat 
talking  in  his  study,  he  added  a  few  oral  reminiscences,  which  I 
took  down  in  shorthand.    Speaking  quite  extemporaneously,  he  said : 

"I  have  a  very  definite  picture  of  Dr.  Harper's  personality  and 
mentality.  He  was  a  person  who  was  very  enthusiastic  in  almost 
everything.  His  enthusiasm  was  very  wise,  li  you  went  to  him 
with  a  scientific  subject  in  which  his  knowledge  was  necessarily 
limited,  he  would  catch  on  to  it  and  become  very  enthusiastic  about 
it. 

"I  remember  my  first  meeting  with  him,  a  year  before  he  came 
here  and  I  came  here.  I  had  gone  East  to  see  Harper  at  Yale  to 
get  a  young  man  to  be  assistant  in  Latin  at  Wisconsin.  Harper  was 
one  of  the  two  men  at  Yale  that  I  wanted  to  see  for  recommenda- 
tions. I  met  him  coming  down  to  one  of  those  old  dormitories  that 
used  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  Yale  campus  where  he  had  his  room. 
I  was  able  to  recognize  him  and  went  up  and  asked :  'Are  you  Dr. 
Harper?'  'Yes,'  he  said.  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  have  a  talk 
with  him.  'Come  up  to  my  room.'  I  went  there  and  explained  my 
business.  He  thought  a  little  and  then  suddenly  slapped  his  knee  and 
said:  'I  have  just  the  man.'  He  went  on  to  describe  this  young 
man.  He  was  the  co-author  in  the  preparation  of  a  Caesar.  He 
described  him  to  me,  and  so  I  went  to  see  him.  I  took  Dr.  Harper's 
word  that  his  scholarship  was  all  right,  but  I  wanted  to  know  about 
his  personality  . 

"I  can  see  Harper  sitting  there  thinking,  and  when  the  idea 
came,  bringing  down  his  hand  with  a  quick  slap  and  exclaiming : 
'Just  the  man !' 

"He  was  full  of  enthusiasm  and  quick  to  catch  the  essence  of 
an  idea.  I  don't  think  I  ever  knew  him  to  throw  cold  water  on  a 
proposition — maybe  he  did.  But  he  would  catch  a  proposition  and 
take  to  it  very  kindly.    That  was  perhaps  a  leading  characteristic — 
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that  readiness  to  see  an  opportunit}-,  to  see  something  to  be  done, 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  pursuing  it." 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Goodspeed,  only  a  few  days  later,  I  sent 
Professor  Chamberlin  one  or  two  photographs  which  I  had  made 
of  this  old  associate  of  his  in  the  days  of  the  organization  of  the 
University.  On  January  6.  1928,  Professor  Chamberlin  acknowl- 
edged the  pictures  in  the  following  note: 
"Dear  Air.  Nash : 

"I  thank  you  very  cordially  for  the  photos  of  Dr.  Good- 
speed.     I  shall  appreciate  them  all  the  more  because  they 
were  taken  so  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and  because  we 
were  so  close  to  him  in  interest  just  before  he  passed  away. 
"Yours  truly, 
"T.  C.  Chamberlin." 
"Drop  in  and  take  a  meal  with  me  once  in  a  w'hile." 
Speaking   of   Dr.    Goodspeed    in    a    later    interview,    Professor 
Chamberlin  said : 

"Goodspeed  was  always  a  great  trouble  in  my  dreams.  I  wanted 
him  to  write  my  biography,  but  I  didn't  want  to  die  first.  I  couldn't 
solve  the  difficulty." 

Early  in  the  following  May,  I  called  on  Professor  Chamberlin 
in  company  with  his  former  colleague  and  partner  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Planetesimal  hypothesis — Dr.  F.  R.  Moulton.  I  had 
arranged  this  interview  in  order  to  secure  some  photographs  of  the 
two  noted  scientists  together.  On  May  8,  Professor  Chamberlin 
wrote  me  as  follows : 
"Dear  Mr.  Nash: 

"I  appreciate  very  highly  your  kindness  in  sending  me 
prints  of  the  photos  you  took  Saturday,  as  also  the  pleasure 
your  call  gave.     It  was  an  especial  pleasure  to  meet  and 
chat  wdth  Moulton.    It  was  so  much  like  old  times.    As  you 
know,  we  began  to  work  together  thirty  years  ago. 
"Very  truly  yours, 
"T.  C.  Chamberlin." 
In  the  summer  of  1928,  I  prepared  a  little  article  on  the  scientific 
philosophy  of  Professor  Chamberlin,  taking  the  material  from  an 
interview  that  he  had  given  me  some  time  before.    This  manuscript 
I  submitted  to  the  editor  of  the  Open  Court,  with  the  suggestion 
that  it  be  published  in  the  September  number  of  the  magazine,  in 
honor  of  the  eminent  scientist's  eighty-fifth  birthday,  which  was  to 
occur  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  that  month.    The  editor  readily  agreed 
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to  the  proposal,  the  contribution  appearing  as  the  leading  article  in 
that  issue,  under  the  title,  "Professor  Chamberlin,  Dean  of  American 
Scientists,  on  the  Future  of  Man." 

I  sent  Professor  Chamberlin  a  copy  of  the  article.  Later  I 
called  him  on  the  telephone  to  tender  him  my  greetings  and  to  offer 
him  a  few  copies  of  some  reprints  which  I  had  received.  Professor 
Chamberlin  thanked  me  warmly  for  the  article  and  suggested  that 
I  leave  the  reprints  at  his  home,  on  my  way  downtown — "as  vou  are 
going  by." 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  I  called  at  his  apartment  and 
paid  him  a  little  visit.  As  I  was  rising  to  leave,  he  motioned  me 
back  to  the  chair,  with  the  request  that  I  stay  a  few  minutes  longer, 
as  there  was  another  matter  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  about. 
He  explained  that  he  was  now  without  any  dependable  secretarial 
assistance,  and  he  wondered  whether  I  would  find  it  convenient  to 
devote  a  little  time  daily  to  helping  him.  "I  have  been  thinking,  for 
about  a  year,  of  asking  you  to  do  this,"  he  added.  Of  course,  I 
gladly  accepted  his  proposition,  and  a  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into  immediately. 

His  book.  The  Two  Solar  Faiiiilies:  The  Sun's  Children,  sum- 
ming up  his  many  years'  investigation  of  fundamental  problems  of 
cosmogony,  was,  after  repeated  delays,  about  to  be  pubhshed  by  the 
University  Press.  He  now  received  a  letter  from  the  Press,  promis- 
ing that  the  book  would  appear  without  fail  on  September  25.  The 
date  happened  to  be  Professor  Chamberlin's  birthday.  I  called  the 
coincidence  to  his  attention  and  it  seemed  to  please  him.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  business  to  be  transacted  with  the  Press  in  con- 
nection with  sending  advance  copies  of  the  book  to  the  reviewers  and 
complimentary  copies  to  personal  friends.  I  handled  all  of  this  busi- 
ness for  him. 

On  September  25,  Professor  Chamberlin  observed  his  eighty- 
fifth  birthday.  He  spent  the  day  quietly  in  his  apartment.  i\Iany 
messages,  by  letter,  telegram,  and  telephone,  came  to  him,  offering 
congratulations  upon  his  phenomenally  long  life  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment. The  annals  of  history  will  indeed  probably  be  searched  in 
vain  for  another  instance  of  a  scientist  publishing  a  work  of  im- 
portant original  research  at  the  age  of  over  eighty,  His  old  friend. 
Professor  J.  Paul  Goode,  the  geographer,  called  on  the  telephone 
to  congratulate  him.  "Oh,  thank  you !  You're  good,  Goode  ;  you're 
very  good,  Goode !  "  he  answered,  chuckling  over  his  little  pun  on 
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his  colleague's  name.  A  number  of  visitors  dropped  in,  and  there 
were  flowers  on  his  table.  His  three  tin}'  grandchildren,  accom- 
panied by  their  mother,  trooped  into  his  study,  shyly  kissed  him,  and 
presented  him  with  little  gifts  of  handkerchiefs  and  pencils.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  newspapers  sent  reporters  and  photographers  to  in- 
terview him  and  take  some  flashlight  pictures.  Late  in  the  day,  a 
copy  of  his  book,  just  ofl:'  the  press,  was  brought  to  him — I  think 
by  his  son.  Professor  Rollin  T.  Chamberlin. 

\\'riting  the  next  day  to  Frank  Leverett,  for  many  years  one  of 
his  held  assistants  on  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Professor  Chamberlin  said: 

"I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  tell  }ou  your  kind  words 
with  regard  to  my  eighty-fifth  birthday.  It  passed  in  a  way 
that  was  almost  ideal  to  me,  in  that  a  few  friends  whom  I 
hold  most  dear  expressed  themselves  in  very  gratifying 
ways ;  at  the  same  time  I  kept  in  the  quiet  of  my  study  and 
remained  entirely  oft' — so  far  as  I  was  prime  mover — the 
stage.  There  has  been  a  little  staging,  as  perhaps  you  will 
see  from  the  newspapers — perhaps  not ;  but  I  was  in  no 
\vay  responsible  for  that." 

^^'e  had  a  session  in  his  apartment  every  forenoon.  I  read  his 
morning's  mail  to  him;  then  we  disposed  of  it,  together  with  the 
mail  that  had  come  in  late  on  the  day  before.  To  some  letters  he 
dictated  replies;  others  he  turned  over  to  me  to  handle.  His  sight 
had  been  failing  for  many  Aears.  He  did  not  u^e  glasses,  however,  as 
his  eye-trouble  involved  multiple  images.  Still,  he  could  read  w'ith 
the  assistance  of  a  powerful  lens  held  close  to  the  print  or  writing. 
I  tried  to  spare  him  so  far  as  possible  the  necessity  of  reading.  (3n 
some  days  he  would  dictate  a  few  pages  of  tentative  manuscript, 
mostly  connected  with  certain  studies  in  Pleistocene  ( Glacial ) 
problems,  the  field  in  which  he  had  done  his  first  important  geo- 
logical w^ork  and  in  which  he  continued  to  the  end  to  take  a  keen 
interest." 

Professor  Chamberlin  said  that  if  his  life  should  be  spared,  he 
hoped  to  publish  a  book  on  the  Pleistocene  problems,  and  also  one 
dealing  with  the  philosophical  aspects  of  his  scientific  studies.  This 
latter.  I  assumed,  would  have  elaborated  the  ideas  set  forth  in  his 
address  to  the  Association  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  June,    1918,   treating  of  "the   Cosmos,   the 

-  The  particular  Pleistocene  problem  which  engaged  his  lively  interest  was 
that  of  the  correlation  of  the  several  ice  invasions,  especially  in  Iowa,  and  the 
proper  nomenclature  to  be  employed  in  their  differentiation. 
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Psychos,  and  the  Theos,"  and  in  his  great  Boston  address  as  retiring 
President  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  December,  1909,  wherein  he  envisaged  an  ahnost  hmit- 
less  future  for  the  intellectual  and  social  evolution  of  the  race. 

He  discussed  with  me  my  own  writing,  especially  in  the  way  of 
popular  scientific  articles.  He  expressed  cordial  approval  of  this 
sort  of  work;  indeed,  he  suggested  my  preparing  at  some  future 
time  a  series  of  such  articles  based  upon  his  own  investigations. 
Scientific  men  like  himself,  he  said,  were  glad  to  have  their  work 
placed  before  the  general  public  in  a  popular  style,  but  preferred  to 
have  it  done  by  others. 

One  day  he  remarked  that  he  had  been  thinking  of  a  new  term 
for  the  studies  in  which  he  had  been  chiefly  interested.  "It  is 
Gcontology,"  he  said.  "I  should  like  to  see  a  chair  of  Geontology 
established  at  the  University  to  continue  my  work." 

About  this  time  he  was  arranging  for  a  distribution  of  scientific 
papers  to  his  large  mailing  list ;  this  we  revised  and  corrected  for  the 
purpose.  The  distribution  was  handled  by  the  University  Press, 
with  which  I  conducted  the  necessary  negotiations  by  telephone, 
correspondence,  and  personal  conference.  The  material,  which  was 
sent  out  to  several  thousands  of  names  all  over  the  world,  consisted 
of  (1)  reprint  of  article  in  Scientia,  "The  Growth  of  the  Earth" 
(editions  in  both  English  and  French),  (2)  reprint  of  his  last  report 
to  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  "Study  of  Fvmdamental 
Problems  of  Geology,"  and  (3)  prospectus,  with  specimen  pages, 
of  The  Two  Solar  Families:  The  Stin's  Children. 

Meanwhile,  an  article  by  a  British  scientist.  Professor  Eddington, 
had  appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  October,  in  which  a  quite 
erroneous  impression  was  given  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  theory 
of  earth  genesis  based  on  the  close  approach  of  another  star  to  our 
sun.  Professor  Chamberlin  was  much  disturbed  by  this  article, 
which  seemed  to  him  a  further  step  in  the  apparent  attempt  of  cer- 
tain British  scientists  to  distort  the  facts  with  reference  to  the 
Planetesimal  hypothesis  and  the  doctrine  of  "close  approach"  or 
"dynamic  encounter."  which  was  conceived  by  himself  and  de- 
veloped to  maturity  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Moulton  in  the 
period  1896-1904.  He  suspected  a  desire  on  the  part  of  these  men 
"to  get  us  out  of  it,"  as  he  expressed  it  during  the  visit  which  Pro- 
fessor Aloulton  and  I  made  to  him  a  few  months  earlier. 

Professor  Chamberlin  was  anxious  to  have  Dr.  Moulton  answer 
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this  article  and,  once  for  all,  put  the  record  straight  as  to  prioritv 
rights  in  the  new  cosmogony,  involving  (1)  the  proof  of  the  unten- 
ability  of  the  Nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  and  (2)  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  theory  of  the  birth  of  the  sun's  planetarv  familv 
through  tidal  disruption  effected  by  the  passing  of  another  star, 
a  phenomenon  which  occurs  only  at  intervals  of  billions  of  years. 

Dr.  Aloulton,  at  Professor  Chamberlin's  suggestion  during  the 
conversation  in  May,  had  already  agreed  to  review  The  Two  Solar 
Families:  The  Sun's  Children,  when  it  should  appear  from  the  press. 
It  seemed  to  Professor  Chamberlin  that  the  publication  of  the 
Eddington  article  called  for  immediate  action.  He  dictated  a  letter 
to  Dr.  ]\Ioulton,  directing  his  attention  to  it  and  urging  upon  him 
the  importance  of  taking  the  matter  up. 

In  order  to  facilitate  Dr.  Moulton's  work,  I  requested  Professor 
Chamberlin  to  give  me  an  informal  account  of  the  historv  of  the 
original  announcement  of  the  Planetesimal  hypothesis.  He  did  so, 
and  I  transmitted  this,  along  with  documents  which  I  secured  from 
Professor  Chamberlin's  files,  to  Dr.  Moulton,  for  his  use  in  formu- 
lating his  paper.  I  kept  in  close  touch  with  Dr.  Moulton,  giving 
Professor  Chamberlin  frequent  reports  on  the  progress  that  Dr. 
Moulton  was  making  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper,  which  he  had 
arranged  to  have  published  in  Science  after  first  submitting  a  draft 
of  it  to  Professor  Chamberlin  and  to  several  others  for  criticism. 

Professor  Chamberlin  was  immensely  pleased  when  he  learned 
that  Dr.  Moulton  was  pursuing  the  matter  vigorously.  It  seemed 
to  lift  a  burden  from  his  mind;  he  became  more  care-free  and  con- 
tented than  he  had  been  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  physical  strength  was  obvioush'  failing. 
He  himself  recognized  this.  He  had  been  at  the  Billings  Hospital 
(on  the  University  quadrangles)  during  the  summer  for  rest  and 
observation.  For  some  time  he  had  been  taking  sleeping  tablets  for 
his  insomnia.  Then,  too,  ever  since  his  return  from  the  mission  to 
China  in  1909  he  had  suffered  from  stomach  trouble.  Earlv  in 
October,  at  his  request,  I  had  called  up  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Miller  to 
arrange  for  a  medical  examination.  The  examination  was  made, 
and  at  the  physician's  suggestion  the  use  of  the  sleeping  tablets  was 
given  up. 

Now  that  the  publication  of  the  book,  the  distribution  of  the  re- 
prints, and  the  matter  of  Dr.  Moulton's  article  were  off  his  mind. 
Professor  Chamberlin  said  that  he  wanted  to  give  up  all  activitv  so 
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far  as  possible  in  order  to  recuperate  from  "stress."  So  he  aban- 
doned the  dictation  of  any  further  scientific  material,  and  our 
sessions  became  very  brief.  I  was  now  sufficiently  familiar  with 
his  correspondence  to  handle  most  of  it  independently,  under  his 
direction.  He  seemed  to  suffer  increasingly  from  exhaustion.  As 
soon  as  we  had  disposed  of  the  morning's  mail,  he  would  go  to  the 
couch  and  lie  down.  As  his  tiredness  grew  upon  him,  after  a  brief 
session  in  the  study  I  would  assist  him  into  his  chamber,  where  he 
reclined  on  the  bed,  covered  with  a  steamer  rug,  and  dozed  through 
the  day.  Sometimes  I  read  a  little  to  him  there  before  leaving,  but 
he  generally  dropped  quickly  into  a  nap. 

His  great  outside  interest  at  this  time  was  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential election.  With  the  aid  of  his  reading  lens  he  continued  to 
scan  the  newspapers  during  his  leisure  time,  and  in  my  dailv  visits 
I  read  to  him  articles  of  special  interest.  He  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  Hoover,  and  we  discussed  together  the  progress  of  the  campaign. 
In  the  meantime,  Dr.  ^loulton  had  completed  his  first  draft  of 
the  review  of  The  Tivo  Solar  Fainilies:  The  Sun's  Children.  I 
copied  it  for  him  and  then  read  it  to  Professor  Chamberlin.  He 
listened  with  the  closest  attention  to  the  reading,  frecjuently  punctu- 
ating it  with  expressions  such  as  "mighty  good,"  "that's  fine,"  and 
so  on.  \\'hen  the  reading  was  completed,  he  dictated  the  following 
Httle  note  to  Dr.  ]\Ioulton,  under  date  of  October  25: 
"My  dear  Dr.   Moulton : 

"Mr.  Nash  has  just  finished  reading  to  me  the  first  draft 
of  your  review  of  the  little  book. 

"I  am  delighted  with  it  beyond  measure,  and  you  have 
my  approval  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

"I  am  so  thoroughly  with  you  in  both  manner  and  sub- 
stance that  I  would  advise  you  to  go  right  ahead  and  polish 
it  as  you  and  your  scientific  colleagues  advise,  and  not 
waste  time  on  me.  I  am  grateful  to  you  to  an  extent  I  can- 
not express  for  this  splendid  work. 

"\'ery  truly  yours. 

"T.  C.  Chamberlin." 
By  this  time  he  was  becoming  so  feeble  that  his  son,  Professor 
R.  T.  Chamberlin,  arranged  to  secure  the  services  of  a  medical 
student  to  stay  with  him  at  night.  This  young  man,  Air.  Kenneth 
Sears,  began  his  duties  at  the  end  of  October,  occupying  a  couch 
in  the  study.     Professor  Chamberlin  had,  however,  brushed  aside 
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my  suggestion  of  a  wheel-chair,  to  ob\iate  the  danger  of  falHng.  1  le 
did  not  want  to  come  to  that,  he  said,  until  he  had  to. 

The  first  alarming  symptom  of  Professor  Chamberlin's  condi- 
tion occurred  on  the  evening  of  ^Monday.  November  5,  when  Air. 
Sears  reported  that  his  patient  was  unable  to  eat  his  dinner.  The 
next  morning  he  failed  to  hold  his  simple  breakfast.  I  acquainted 
Professor  R.  T.  Chamberlin  with  the  new  turn  that  had  developed. 
I  endeavored  to  get  Dr.  ]\liller  to  come  at  once  to  make  an  exami- 
nation, but  as  his  engagements  were  such  that  he  could  not  come  for 
some  time,  I  reached  Dr.  Steele,  at  the  Billings  Hospital. 

That  afternoon  I  staged  with  Professor  Chamberlin  until  aliout 
5  o'clock,  when  his  son  arrived  and  took  charge.  I  worked  in  the 
study,  copying  the  last  draft  of  Dr.  Moulton's  article,  while  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin  slept  fitfull\-  in  his  chamber,  separated  from  the 
study  by  a  small  sitting  room,  into  which  the  main  entrance  to  the 
apartment  opened.  I  hoped  that  the  transcript  might  be  finished 
in  time  to  read  to  him  before  any  further  relapse  should  occur.  P>ut 
this  was  not  to  be. 

Professor  Chamberlin  had  not  eaten  during  the  entire  da}-. 
Before  I  left,  he  sat  up  for  a  little  while.  I  suggested  a  glass  of 
grape  juice,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  "That  tastes  good,"  he 
commented,  after  a  few  swallow's  of  the  cool,  refreshing  drink. 

The  next  morning  I  learned  that  Dr.  Steele  had  called  early  in 
the  evening  and,  after  an  examination,  had  ordered  Professor 
Chaimberlin's  removal  to  the  Billings  Hospital.  A  serious  heart 
weakening  had  been  discovered. 

Professor  Chamberlin  had  said  nothing  to  me  of  a  realization 
that  the  end  was  approaching.  But  some  time  after  I  began  my 
work  for  him,  he  took  me  into  his  private  chamber  and  personally 
went  through  his  chests  of  drawers  with  me,  showing  me  what  was 
in  them,  and  indicating  papers  that  he  said  could  soon  be  "chucked." 
I  learned  afterw^ards,  too,  that  he  expressed  to  the  maid  who  at- 
tended to  the  care  of  his  rooms  at  the  hotel,  when  she  inquired  how 
he  was  feeling,  the  thought  that  it  was  "only  a  matter  of  time  now." 
This  was  about  two  wrecks  before  the  final  collapse.  ]\Ir.  Speed,  a 
graduate  student  in  geology,  who  was  serving  as  an  attendant  at 
the  hospital,  reports  to  me  that  Professor  Chamberlin,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  hospital,  remarked  in  substance,  in  reply  to  the  young 
man's  inquiry:  "I  believe  that  I  have  come  into  the  hospital  for 
the  last  time.    My  health  seems  to  be  poor.    A  person  cannot  expect 
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to  last  for  too  long,  and  I  had  many  active  years."  When  Mr. 
Sears,  several  days  later,  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  soon 
be  able  to  leave  the  hospital,  he  smiled  quizzically  and  said,  "Per- 
haps." On  the  other  hand,  the  day  after  he  entered  the  hospital  he 
asked  me  to  tell  the  Manager  of  the  hotel,  v^ith  whom  his  relations 
were  very  friendly,  that  his  illness  was  not  alarming  and  that  he 
expected  to  return  in  a  few  days.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  did  not 
discuss  with  anyone  the  matter  of  his  death.  One  day  at  the  hospital 
he  asked  me  jokingly  whether  I  was  troubled  by  "spooks"  in  his 
deserted  apartment. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  service  to  Professor  Chamberlin  I  had 
encouraged  him  to  "reminisce"  to  me  about  the  events  of  his  long 
career,  particularly  in  his  early  days.  He  did  so  freely,  with  the 
knowledge  that  I  was  taking  it  down  in  shorthand  for  possible 
biographical  use.  In  this  way  I  secured  much  valuable  material  for 
the  story  of  his  life;  but  we  had  only  slightly  tapped  his  vast  store 
of  personal  recollections. 

Professor  Chamberlin's  ailment,  as  I  have  indicated,  was  dia- 
gnosed as  heart  trouble.  Digitalis  was  administered  at  the  hospital, 
and  he  was  given  every  aid  that  modern  science  could  offer.  But  he 
grew  progressively  weaker.  I  visited  him  daily  and  kept  him  in 
touch,  so  far  as  possible,  with  his  mail.  Press  clippings  from  all 
over  the  country  were  pouring  in  every  day,  warmly  commending 
his  book  as  a  notable  contribution  to  scientific  progress. 

The  national  election  was  held  on  the  day  of  Professor  Chamber- 
lin's removal  to  the  hospital.  On  my  first  visit  to  him  there,  the 
following  day,  I  reported  to  him  the  results  of  the  election,  in  which 
Hoover  was  swept  into  office  by  a  great  Republican  landslide. 
Several  of  the  Southern  States  had  given  Republican  majorities,  for 
the  first  time  since  Reconstruction  days.  Included  among  these 
States  were  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Professor  Chamberlin 
had  ancestral  roots  in  both  of  these  States ;  North  Carolina  was 
the  birthplace  of  his  father,  which  he  had  left  as  a  young  man 
because  of  his  opposition  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  "Well," 
he  chuckled,  when  he  heard  this  interesting  news,  "that's  better 
than  medicine!"  A  few  days  before  this,  during  one  of  our  sessions 
at  his  home  when  we  were  discussing  the  election,  I  had  remarked 
that  if  Virginia  went  Republican  it  would  make  Jefferson  Davis 
"turn  in  his  grave."  "He'll  roll  over,"  commented  Professor  Cham- 
berlin, smilingly. 
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P'rofessor  Chaniberlin  did  not  suffer  pain,  nor  did  his  habitual 
cheerfuhiess  desert  him.  He  was  a  model  patient;  the  confine- 
ment must  have  irked  him,  but  he  never  complained.  Two  efficient 
young  nurses  attended  him  with  a  reverential  tenderness.  Several 
of  his  old  associates  visited  him  during  these  last  days,  including 
Dr.  Moulton  and  Professor  MacMillan.  His  son  was  in  attendance 
as  much  as  possible  dail}-.  Professor  Chamberlin  enjoyed  having 
visitors  call,  and  conversed  with  them  freely. 

Toward  the  end,  his  mind  occasionally  wandered.  This,  I  was 
informed  by  medical  authority,  was  due  to  poor  blood  circulation 
in  the  brain,  resulting  from  the  weakening  of  the  heart  action. 

The  last  message  which  he  gave  to  his  secretary  was  in  reply 
to  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  M.  Nicely,  of  New  York,  informing 
him  of  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
New  York  alumni  and  alumnae  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in 
honor  of  his  eighty-fifth  birthday.  "I  appreciate  ver\'  much  the 
warm  words  of  greeting,"  Professor  Chamberlin  said  in  answer. 
The  last  letter  read  to  him  by  his  secretary  was  from  Sir  Arthur 
Smith  Woodward,  the  well-known  British  scientist,  acknowledging 
the  reprints  sent  him  and  telling  of  some  recent  excavations  at 
Piltdown  and  of  new  fossils  discovered  by  him  in  the  Lebanon. 
Professor  \\'oodward,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  co-discoverer 
of  the  notable  human  remains  familiar  to  anthropologists  as  the 
Piltdown  Man.^ 

On  A\'ednesday  oxygen  was  administered,  but  Professor  Cham- 
berlin disliked  it  and  it  was  discontinued.  I  saw  him  for  the  last 
time  that  afternoon.  He  was  receiving  oxygen  under  a  large  cel- 
luloid hood.  Apparently  he  imagined  that  he  was  back  in  his  old 
classroom,  lecturing  on  problems  in  geology ;  he  moved  his  hand 
feebly  on  the  coverlet  as  he  emphasized  his  points.  "On  the  other 
hand"  were  the  last  words  I  heard  him  speak,  as  I  turned  sorrow- 
fully away  and  left  the  room.     I  did  not  suspect  at  the  time  that 

3  Sir  Arthur  Smith  Woodward,  in  a  letter  to  the  present  writer  under  date 
of  February  2.  1929,  said  of  Professor  Chamberlin  : 

"I  knew  him  as  a  geologist  of  very  wide  sympathies  and  knowl- 
edge, interested  in  all  kinds  of  progress.  When  I  first  met  him  in  1900 
he  had  lying  on  his  table  my  then  comparatively  new  book  on  Verte- 
brate Palaeontology,  and  we  had  long  talks  at  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel. 
I  was  with  him  again  in  1904,  both  at  Chicago  and  at  the  Congress  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  I  learned  to  regard  him 
with  affection,  and  regretted  I  had  no  opportunity  of  meeting  him  in  his 
later  years.  He  left  an  enduring  mark  on  American  science,  and  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  (of  which  I  am  now  Foreign  Secretary) 
held  him  in  high  esteem  among  its  Foreign  Members." 
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the  end  was  then  less  than  twenty-four  hours  distant.  Professor 
WilHam  H.  Hobbs,  head  of  the  Department  of  Geology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  [Michigan,  whom  Chamberlin  had  appointed  to  a  profes- 
sorship at  Madison  when  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
later  remarked  to  me  at  Ann  Arbor  that  these  words  were  sig- 
nificant, suggesting  the  persistence  of  Chamberlin's  well-known 
rule  of  "multiple  working  hypotheses." 

Thursday  morning,  November  15,  his  condition  was  unchanged. 
At  about  noon  the  nurse  entered  the  room  and  saw  him  resting 
easily  on  his  side.  She  gave  him  a  drink  of  water,  returned  at 
about  half-past  twelve,  and  found  that  all  was  over. 

That  afternoon  an  autopsy  was  performed  on  the  body.  It 
was  reported  that  the  condition  of  the  heart  showed  that  it  had 
worn  out.  A  cancerous  condition  in  the  kidneys  was  discovered, 
but  this  in  itself  was  not  responsible  for  his  death.  I  was  one  of 
the  few  who  saw  the  remains  in  the  coffin  at  the  undertaker's  the 
next  day.  The  lines  on  his  face  had  softened;  his  features  bore  a 
look  of  infinite  peace. 

The  University  funeral  service  for  Professor  Chamberlin  was 
the  first  to  be  held  in  the  magnificent  new  chapel,  dedicated  less 
than  three  weeks  before.  The  chancel  was  banked  with  flowers, 
and  the  coffin  rested  at  the  head  of  the  center  aisle,  a  university 
student  marshal  and  a  university  aide,  in  cap  and  gown,  standing 
one  at  each  end  of  the  coffin  until  the  service  began.  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Gilkey  delivered  a  simple  but  feeling  address  on  the  significance 
of  Professor  Chamberlin's  life  and  work.  Without,  a  steady  down- 
pour of  rain  deepened  the  shadows  of  the  November  twilight  within. 

Purial  was  at  Beloit  the  following  day,  among  the  fields  of 
southern  Wisconsin  where  he  had  played  and  worked  as  a  boy  on 
the  farm,  where  he  had  spent  many  happy  years  as  a  student  and 
later  a  professor  in  the  College ;  in  the  midst,  too,  of  the  sloping, 
grass-covered  moraines  where  he  had  made  the  first  glacial  studies 
which  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  his  far-reaching  investigations  in  cos- 
mogony which  culminated  in  the  Planetesimal  hypothesis. 

There  was  a  remarkable  thread  of  continuity  running  through 
Professor  Chamberlin's  long  and  fruitful  life.  Old  students,  whom 
he  had  taught  as  a  young  man,  kept  in  touch  with  him  while  life 
endured.  A  typical  instance  is  revealed  in  his  correspondence, 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  with  Mr.  Charles  T.  Harris,  who 
was  a  .student  under  Professor  Chamberlin  at  Delavan,  Wisconsin, 
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in  the  1860's.  Mr.  Harris,  now  an  elderly  business  man  in  Xew 
York,  had  read  in  the  Xew  "^i'ork:  Times  of  the  conferring  of  the 
Penrose  Medal  upon  Professor  Chamberlin,  at  Cleveland.  Tie  wrote 
a  letter  of  congratulation,  in  which  he  recalled  the  aid  and  inspira- 
tion he  had  received  from  Professor  Chamberlin  in  those  far-ofT 
da}s.     The  letter  concluded  : 

"Therefore,  today  I  voice  these  few  and  inadecjuate 
words  of  love  and  pride  and  tribute  to  my  best  teacher  and 
friend,  with  joy  in  m\-  heart  for  his  wonderful  professional 
and  personal  life  and  influence. 

"Your  little  boy  pui)il  and  friend, 

"Charles  T.  Harris." 
Professor  Chamberlin's  repl}",  under  date  of  January  11,  1928, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  human  documents  that  it  has  been  the 
present  writer's  privilege  to  read.     It  follows : 

"My  dear  Charlie : 

"Let  me  call  you  that,  for  it  is  as  Charlie  Harris  that 
I  remember  you,  and  the  memory  brings  up  so  man\'  things 
that  were  near  and  dear  to  me. 

"You  are  quite  right  that  the  associations  of  my  first 
two  years  after  leaving  college,  at  the  Delavan  school,  are 
full  of  fond  recollections  and  that  my  little  struggles  and 
triumphs  there  still  stand  out  large  in  my  personal  history. 
They  were  the  deciding  factors  in  my  later  life.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times  I  have  told  of  that  first  little  outdoor 
afternoon  excursion  when  we  all  went  up  the  creek  to  the 
railroad  and  back  to  the  cut  through  the  ridge,  and  I  tried 
to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  rocks,  etc.  It  led  on  in  a 
singular  way  to  my  later  studies  and  all  that  has  come 
from  th^m.  All  you  high  school  boys  and  girls  are  entitled 
to  some  share  in  the  medal  that  has  been  given  me,  for  if 
you  had  not  been  eager,  responsive  and  appreciative,  it  is 
not  likely  that  I  would  ever  have  become  a  special  student 
of  earth  science. 

"It  is  delightful  to  hear  from  you  again.  It  is  like  a 
sweet  breeze  from  the  land  of  youth. 

"As  my  eyes  grow^  dim  it  is  hard  for  me  to  make  new 
acquaintances  and  to  remember  people  whom  I  meet,  but  I 
could  call  the  roll  of  Delavan  High  School  today  without 
many  omissions,  and  your  faces  are  fresher  and  more  vivid 
than  any  new  faces  I  now  see.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for 
writing  me  and  for  your  very  gracious  words. 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"t'  C.  Chamberlin." 
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Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  co-discoverer,  with  Charles  Darwin,  of 
evolution  by  natural  selection,  in  his  book  entitled  Alan's  Place  in 
the  Universe,  discussed  at  some  length  Professor  Chamberlin's  work 
in  the  field  of  cosmogony.  In  this  book  he  quoted  two  stanzas  from 
Tennyson,  which  to  some  of  Professor  Chamberlin's  friends  seemed 
a  fitting  requiem  for  the  great  geologist  and  cosmogonist  as  his  life- 
work  ended : 

"(The  Question) 
"Will  my  tiny  spark  of  being 

Wholly  vanish  in  your  deeps  and  heights? 
Must  my  day  be  dark  by  reason, 

O  ye  heavens,  of  your  boundless  nights? 
Rush  of  Suns  and  roll  of  systems, 

And  your  fiery  clash  of  meteorites? 

"(The  Answer) 
"Spirit,  nearing  yon  dark  portal 

At  the  limit  of  thy  human  state. 
Fear  not  thou  the  hidden  purpose 

Of  that  Power  which  alone  is  great, 
Nor  the  myriad  world.  His  shadow. 

Nor  the  silent  Opener  of  the  Gate." 

So  Professor  Chamberlin's  career  closed,  as  he  would  no  doubt 
have  wished,  on  the  grounds  of  the  institution  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  greatest  scientific  labors.  And  though  he  lived  to 
within  fifteen  years  of  the  century  mark,  there  was  for  him  no 
period  of  idleness  and  senile  decay.  His  life  went  out  on  "an  up- 
ward curve" — on  the  crest  of  his  last  superb  contribution  to  the 
unfolding  story  of  earth  science. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  PANDE.MONIUM 

BY   MAXIMILIAN   RUDWIN 

HELL  may  be  a  region  of  disorder  in  comparison  with  heaven, 
but  it  is  evident  that  some  sort  of  order  must  prevail  in  the 
lower  regions.  It  is  certainly  doubtful  whether  the  Devil  will  permit 
any  disorder  or  discord  in  his  domain.  This  solidarity  and  amity 
among  the  exiled  angels  is  explained  by  their  common  lot  of  suffer- 
ing under  adversity.  Milton  has  himself  said:  "Devil  with  devil 
damn'd  Firm  concord  holds"  (Par.  Lost  ii.  496-7).  Indeed,  the 
Puritan  poet,  following  the  lead  of  Tasso,  ascribed  to  the  demons  of 
hell  a  spirit  of  harmony,  of  loyalty,  and  of  enthusiasm  which  is  not 
often  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet.  He  also  granted 
them  the  power  of  governing  and  combining  themselves  on  their 
own  basic  principles  and  endowed  them  with  the  faculty  of  delibera- 
tion and  concerted  action. 

The  demons  of  darkness  form  a  regular  social  and  political 
organization.^  The  infernal  government  was  patterned  after 
the  celestial  government.  The  Kingdom  of  Satan,  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xii.  26),  was  established  to 
rival  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  diabolarchy  was  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  hierarchy  of  heaven.  The  Church  fathers  Hieronymus, 
Chrysostom,  Cassianus  and  others  speak  of  a  hierarchy  of  devils. 
Previously,  biblical  authority  had  pointed  to  the  fact  that  thei'e  are 
divisions  in  rank  among  the  hosts  of  hell  (Matt.  xii.  26,  45,  xxv.  41 ; 
Luk.  xi.  15,  18;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9;  cf.  also  Book  of  Enoch  liii.  3).  In 
Hesiod,  too,  the  demons  are  divided  into  different  orders,  although 
the  Greek  poet,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  in  mind  good  daemons,  who 
dwell  above  the  ground  and  are  donors  of  wealth  to  mortals. 

1  Historically  considered,  we  might  say  that  the  demonologists  collected 
Lucifer's  routed  forces  after  their  expulsion  from  heaven  and  reorganized  them 
according  to  a  well  laid-out  plan. 
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At  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  of  hell  stands  Satan,  who,  in  Chris- 
tian theology,  is  the  ruler  of  the  "accursed  counter-kingdom  of  evil" 
(Book  of  Enoch).  Satan  is  considered  as  sunimuni  imperium  iii- 
fernalis.  He  rules  his  kingdom  by  the  law  of  the  mailed  fist.  The 
arch-devil's  Draconian  disciple  has  become  proverbial.  No  insu- 
bordination is  tolerated  in  his  realm.  In  all  fairness  to  the  Fien(i, 
however,  it  should  be  added  that  he  probably  is  no  greater  oppressor 
of  his  subjects  than  most  monarchs,  who  rule  on  our  own  planet. 
This  Caesar-Satan  is  just  like  any  other  emporor,  neither  better  nor 
worse.- 

Satan,  however,  is  not  universally  recognized  as  the  present 
ruler  of  the  "infernal  kingdom"  (  Titus  Andronicus  v.  2.  30).  It  is 
believed  by  many  demonologists  that  Satan  now  is  a  dethroned 
monarch  and  belongs  in  a  class  with  William  II  of  Germany, 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  and  other  rulers  who  forfeited  their  crowns 
in  the  Great  War.  Johannes  Wierus,  in  his  treatise  Pseudo- 
monarchia  dceinomim  ( 16th  cent.  ),*^  maintains  that  Satan  was  forced 
long  ago  to  resign  in  favor  of  Beelzebub,  who  headed  a  revolution 
against  the  ancient  leader  of  the  rebel  angels  and  wrested  the  crown 
and  scepter  from  him.  We  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  relation 
between  Satan  and  Beelzebub  in  hell  might  correspond  to  that  be- 
tween X'ictor  Emmanuel  and  ^lussolini  on  earth.  Satan  is  the 
nominal  ruler  of  Gehenna,  whereas  Beelzebub  holds  in  his  hands  the 
reins  of  the  government.  Satan  may  still  wear  the  crown,  but  it  is 
Beelzebub  who  is  dictator  of  the  devils. 

In  Milton's  poem  about  the  fall  of  the  angels,  however,  Satan 
remains  the  chief  of  the  infernal  spirits,  while  Beelzebub  is  "Satan's 
nearest  mate"  (Par.  Lost  i.  192,  238).  The  Faust-book  of  1587 
reveals  Beelzebub  as  one  of  the  seven  principal  spirits  introduced  to 
Faustus  by  their  chief  (ch.  xxiii.)  According  to  Asmodeus,  the 
hero  of  LeSage's  novel  le  Diable  boitcus  (1707),  Beelzebub  is  among 
the  least  important  Helots  of  hell.  He  calls  Beelzebvib  a  "boob"  and 
maintains  that  he  is  the  demon  of  domestics. 

-In  Frederik  van  Eeden's  novel  Dc  kicinc  Jolianncs  (1887),  Satan  denies 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  despotic  ruler  and  says  boastfully:  "I  am  a  king  of  a 
constitutional  democracy." 

^Victor  Hugo,  in  his  novel,  tcs  TrcivaUlcurs  dc  la  mcr  (1866),  calls  Wier, 
Weler  or  Weyer  (Latin  Wierus  or  Piscinarius)  "a  savant,  a  good  strygologue. 
and  a  man  of  much  learning  in  demonology."  For  a  biography  of  this  phy- 
sician of  Rhenish  Prussia,  that  man  of  enlightenment,  who  was  the  first  to 
combat  the  persecution  of  witches,  the  reader  is  referred  to  C.  Binz :  Dofifor 
Joliaun  li'cvcr,  ciii  rheinischcr  Arcf,  der  crstc  Bckdmpfer  dcs  Hcxcmvcscns. 
Bonn.  1885." 
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In  popular  belief,  however,  Lucifer  is  the  Potentate  of  the  Pit. 
The  Black  Book  by  Thomas  Aliddleton  (1604)  dignifies  the  lord 
of  all  the  powers  of  darkness  with  the  following  titles :  "The  high 
and  mightie  Prince  of  darkness,  Donsell  del  Lucifer,  King  of 
Acheron,  Stix  and  Phlegeton,  Duke  of  Tartary,  Marquese  of  Cocy- 
tus,  and  Lord  High  Regent  of  Lymbo."'*  The  litanies  of  the 
A\'itches'  Sabbaths  always  began  with  a  laudation  of  Lucifer. 
Marlowe's  Dr.  Fanstiis  (c.  LS89)  represents  Lucifer  as  the  "Arch- 
regent  and  commander  of  all  spirits"  (iii.  64)  and  Beelzebub  as  his 
"companion  prince  in  hell"  (ibid.,  vi.  92). 

In  the  medieval  m\stery-plays,  Lucifer  is  lord  of  hell  and  Satan 
is  his  chief  minister  and  bosom  friend.''  A  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
is  drawn  in  the  medieval  German  drama  between  the  characters  of 
these  two  devils.  Satan's  proud  self-confidence  stands  in  pleasing 
contrast  to  Lucifer's  rueful  self-abasement.  Lucifer  is  a  weakling, 
a  cowardly  despot,  while  Satan  is  his  strong  arm,  his  "clever 
rooster,"  as  his  lord  calls  him.  The  prime  minister  of  hell  never 
hesitates  to  speak  his  mind  in  the  presence  of  Lucifer.  He  makes 
fun  of  his  master  even  to  his  very  face  and  upbraids  him  for  his  old 
womanish  manners.  The  arch-regent  of  hell  is  nervous  and  tim- 
orous, sentimental  and  brutal,  vacillating  and  temporizing,  always 
whimpering  and  whining  with  regard  to  his  past  glory.  Satan,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  bold  and  proud,  ever  optimistic,  never  regretful. 
After  the  fall  from  heaven.  Satan  musters  all  his  powers  of  orator_\' 
to  cheer  and  comfort  his  crest-fallen  and  despairing  lord  and  master. 

The  roles  of  these  two  devils  are,  however,  often  reversed  by 
modern  writers.  Immerman's  Merlin  (1832),  for  instance,  makes 
Satan  the  sovereign,  while  Lucifer  is  the  vice-regent  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Gehenna. 

The  Italian  writers,  loyal  to  the  classical  tradition,  consider  I'luto 
the  god  of  the  underworld.  This  divinity  will  be  found  as  chief  of 
hell,  among  other  writers,  in  Itoccaccio,  Machiavelli  and  Tasso.  In 
Merimee's  Federigo  (1829),  based  on  a  Neapolitan  legend,  Pluto  is 

•*  In  the  Renaissance  period,  the  Christian  lower  world  was  identified  with 
the  heathen  lower  world.  Elysium,  as  well  as  Hades  and  Tartarus,  was  con- 
founded with  hell. 

^  This  relation  between  the  two  chief  demons  of  hell  will  also  be  found 
in  Gil  Vicente's  Portuguese  play,  Historia  de  Deos.  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Pra.vis  cabulcc  nigra  Doctoris  Johannis  Faiisti  of  1612,  one  of  the  many 
books  of  magic  ascribed  to  Faust,  mentions  Belial  as  viceroy.  But  in  many 
books  of  magic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Mephistopheles  is  called  the  vice- 
regent  of  Lucifer  over  all  other  infernal  spirits. 
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likewise  named  as  ruler  of  hell.  Dante,  in  his  Inferno,  places  Dis, 
the  \\'estern  equivalent  of  Pluto,  at  the  head  of  hell.  Pluto  appears 
as  the  monarch  of  the  nether  world  also  in  the  puppet-plays  of 
Faust. 

According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Samael  is  the  chief  of  the  infernal 
spirits,  always  having  held  undisputed  sway  and  having  never  been 
replaced  by  Satan,  Beelzebub,  Lucifer  or  any  of  the  lesser  lights  of 
hell. 

In  Arabian  mythology,  Eblis.  the  former  Azazel,  is  the  leader  of 
the  hosts  of  hell,  while  in  rabbinic  mythology,  Azazel  is  not  the  king 
of  the  demons,  but  their  viceroy. 

^lany  systems  of  the  infernal  government  constructed  by  the 
cabalists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  placed  the  su- 
premacy of  hell  in  the  hands  of  Belial. 

If  we  put  faith  in  the  words  of  Asmodeus,  the  hero  of  LeSage's 
novel  already  mentioned,  hell  is  ruled  by  a  triumvirate  composed  of 
Ashtaroth,  Belphegor  and  Leviathan. 

The  belief  in  the  four  infernal  chiefs,  held  by  many  demonolo- 
gists,  is  based  on  the  description  in  the  Revelations  of  St.  John  of 
the  four  angels  who  hold  the  four  winds,  and  to  whom  is  given  the 
power  to  afflict  the  earth  ( vii.  1  ).  In  connection  with  this  passage, 
St.  Augustine  taught  that  the  word  "angel"  is  ecjually  applicable  to 
good  and  to  bad  spirits.  Four  devils  were  sine  qua  non  in  the 
medieval  mystery-plays.  This  scenic  incident  explains  the  French 
expression  faire  le  diahle  a  quatre  (to  play  the  Devil  as  a  group  of 
four).*'  According  to  the  teachings  of  demonology,  four  angels 
were  set  over  the  quarters  of  the  world  prior  to  the  Fall,  and  it  was 
the  "Prince  of  the  East"  who  rebelled,  and  to  whom  the  other  half 
of  the  universe  was  henceforth  closed,  so  that  he  became  the  "prince 
of  this  (i.e.  Eastern)  world"  (John  xii.  3L  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11).  In 
the  Faust-book  (ch.  xiii),  Lucifer  likewise  rules  in  the  Orient. 
Marlowe,  therefore,  calls  him  "Prince  of  the  East"  (v.  104),  al- 
though the  same  term  in  its  Latin  form  ("Orientis  princeps"  )  is 
also  applied  in  Dr.  Faustus  to  Beelzebub  ( iii.  17).  In  other  magical 
works,  Amoyon  is  mentioned  as  king  of  the  East,  and  Goap  is 
designated  as  "Prince  of  the  West."  Beelzebub  rules  "in  Septen- 
trione,"  according  to  the  Faust-book  (ch.  xiii).  Friar  Bacon  and 
Friar  Bungay  by  Robert  Greene  (c.  1589)  gives  to  Asmenoth  the 
titles  of  "guider"  and  "ruler  of  the  North"   (ix.  144  and  xi.  109). 

•'  Cf .  A.  Fabre :  Etudes  siir  la  Basochc.  p.  248.  A  French  ^-evolutionary 
paper,  which  was  founded  in  1869,  bore  the  title  Ic  Diabic  a  qtiafre. 
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Reginald   Scot,  in  his  Discoi'cric  of   ll'itcJicraft    (1584),  however, 
calls  Zizimar  "the  lordly  monarch  of  the  North. '"^ 

The  system  of  the  infernal  hierarchy  constructed  by  the  writers 
on  magic  in  the  seventeenth  centur}-  considers  hell  as  ruled  b_\'  six 
chiefs,  to  whom  must  answer  seven  "electors"  or  grand  dukes.  The 
pseudo-Faust  conjuration-book  previously  mentioned  contains  a 
full  roster  of  the  government  officials  of  hell,  listing  Lucifer  as 
king,  Belial  as  viceroy,  Satan,  Uelzebub,  Astaroth  and  Pluto  as 
"gubernatores"  of  Gehenna,  and  Aniguel,  Anizel,  Ariel,  Aziel, 
Barfael,  ]\Iarbuel  and  Mephistopheles  as  the  seven  "electors."  The 
seven  archdemons.  whom  we  also  find  in  Leconte  de  Lisle's  pseudo- 
medieval  fantas\-  Sinarh  (1839),  match  the  seven  archangels  in  the 
enem^•'s  camp,  first  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  Thus  seven 
is  a  mvstic  number,  even  where  infernal  matters  are  concerned.'^ 

The  "kingdom  of  perpetual  night"  {Richard  III  I.  iv.  47)  con- 
tains many  other  throned,  crowned  and  sceptered  spirits.  The 
directory  of  the  devils  reads,  in  fact,  like  the  pages  of  the  AUiianac 
de  Gotha.  \\t  find  in  it  kings,  princes,  dukes,  marquises,  earls, 
counts,  viscounts,  barons,  knights,  presidents,  and  other  civil  and 
military  officials.  Among  the  diabolical  dignitaries  the  following 
may  be  pointed  out;  Bel  and  Pluto,  princes  of  fire;  Moloch,  prince 
of  the  country  of  tears;  Eurymone,  prince  of  death;  I^an,  ]:»rince  of 
the  incubi  (Jean  Bodin :  la  Dcmonomanic  dcs  sorciers  (1580); 
Agares.  first  duke  under  the  power  of  the  East ;  Leraie  and  Sabnac, 
marquises ;  3tIorax,  a  great  earl  and  president ;  Alarbas,  a  great 
president;  Jupiter.  Xeptune.  and  Antichrist,  barons  ( Huon  de 
Aleri's  Tournoicnient  d'Antcchrist  (1235). 

The  only  order  of  knighthood  which  appears  to  exist  among  the 
demons  of  hell  is  the  Order  of  the  Fly  founded  by  Beelzebub.  The 
decoration  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  P'ly  is  bestowed 
for  signal  services  to  Satan.  Among  the  demons  who  have  received 
this  much  coveted  distinction  are  Adramelech,  Baal,  Eurymone, 
Leviathan  and  Moloch. 


The  court  of  the  infernal  monarch  is  in  its  splendor  second  to 
none  held  by  the  rulers  of  this  earth.     The  king  of  hell,  clad  in  a 

"^  This  book,  from  which  much  of  the  information  summarized  in  this  paper 
has  been  taken,  contains  a  regular  muster-roll  or  army  list  of  the  infernal 
government  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Collin  de  Plancy,  in  his  Dictionnairc  m- 
fernal  (1818),  offers  later  data  on  this  subject. 

s  Cf .  Friedrich  von  Adrian  :  Die  Sicbcnzahl  ijit  Gcistcslcbcn  dcr  Vblkcr. 
Wien,  1901. 
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flowing  red  robe,  is  seated  on  a  throne  of  diamonds  and  holds  the 
scepter  of  hell  in  his  right  hand.  His  daughters,  as  princesses  of 
hell,  sit  on  lower  thrones  on  both  sides  of  their  father,  wear  spar- 
kling crowns  on  their  heads  and  hold  scepters  of  gold  in  their  hands 
(Chateaubriand's  /t\s-  Martyrs,  1809).  Royalty  is  highly  respected 
at  the  court  of  the  infernal  monarch.  The  crowned  heads  of  this 
earth  are  received  in  hell  with  great  ceremonies. 

Johannes  W'ierus  has  presented  us  with  a  partial  list  of  the 
demons  attached  to  the  royal  court  of  Gehenna.  Chemos  holds  the 
post  of  grand  chamberlain  in  hell,  and  Verdelet  is  grand  master  of 
ceremonies.  The  banker  at  the  baccarat  table  in  the  infernal  casino 
is  Asmodeus.  and  the  manager  of  the  court  theater  of  hell  is  Kobal. 
The  great  juggler  and  romancer  is  Antichrist,  and  the  court-fool  is 
Nybbas,  whom  the  German  demonologist  calls  "the  great  parodist." 
Rimmon  is  chief  physician  to  his  Infernal  Lowness.  Behemoth 
fulfils  the  function  of  grand  cup-bearer,  while  the  principal  valet  de 
chambre  to  his  Satanic  Majesty  is  Mullin.  The  grand  almoner  and 
master  of  the  pantry  is  Dagon ;  the  chief  cook  in  the  hellish  kitchen 
is  Misroch.  The  captain  of  the  eunuchs,  in  the  harem  of  the  in- 
fernal sultan,  is  Succor-Benoth. 

According  to  Wierus,  the  cabinet  of  the  government  of  Gehenna 
is  composed  as  follows :  Adramelech  is  grand  chancellor  of  the 
lower  world.  Baal-Berith  is  master  of  alliances  (corresponding 
probably  to  a  modern  minister  of  foreign  affairs)  and  secretary  and 
keeper  of  the  archives  of  hell.  Astaroth  is  grand  treasurer,  while 
Melshom  is  assistant  treasurer  and  disburser  of  the  public  moneys. 
Moloch  is  general-in-chief  of  the  Satanic  army,  and  Baal  is  second 
in  command  of  the  fighting  forces  of  the  dread  domain  of  darkness. 
Leviathan  is  admiral  of  the  infernal  navy.**  Lucifer  is  grand 
judiciary  and  minister  of  justice.  Xergal  is  chief  of  police  in  the 
Principality  of  the  Pit.  Pluto  is  the  superintendent  of  the  infernal 
punishments,  and  Alaster  holds  the  distinguished  office  of  execu- 
tioner. Marbuel  is  chief  engineer  and  superintendent  of  all  public 
buildings  in  the  underworld.  The  supervision  of  the  fortifications 
in  the  infernal  regions  is  entrusted  to  Sabnac.  Leonard  is  grand 
master  of  the  Witches'  Sabbaths  and  inspector-general  of  magic 
and  sorcery.    Demogorgon  is  master  of  the  fates.    Barfael  holds  the 

^  This  statement  must  be  erroneous  inasmuch  as  water  is  an  unknown 
element  in  the  lower  regions.  In  fact,  the  Kingdom  of  Nether  Darkness  has  no 
more  navy  than  Switzerland.  Byron  calls  Leviathan  "master  of  the  oceans 
without  shores  and  of  the  humid  universe"   {Hcai'cn  and  Earth,  1822). 
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secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  Asmodeus  is  superintendent  of 
the  gambhng  houses,  and  X}bbas  has  the  management  of  dreams 
and  visions  on  earth. 

Although  the  different  duties  connected  with  the  administration 
of  hell  are  thus  distributed  among  a  number  of  demons,  the  holder 
of  one  portfolio  will  often  persist  in  interfering  with  the  department 
of  another  minister.  The  demons,  in  fact,  constantly  thrust  their 
claws  wherever  the\-  are  not  wanted,  to  the  great  detriment  of  each 
other's  projects.      Uut,  naturalK    enough,  this  interference  accrues 

to  the  benefit  of  man. 

* 
*      * 

The  ruler  of  hell  holds  occasional  receptions  for  his  demons,  to 
hear  their  opinions  on  matters  of  state  and  to  listen  to  the  reports 
of  their  recent  achievements  on  his  behalf.  The  source  for  the 
parliament  of  devils  is  the  Descensus  Christi  ad  Inferos,  which 
forms  the  second  part  of  the  Evangelium  Nicodemi  (3rd  cent.). 
In  the  account  of  this  apocryphal  gospel,  Christ's  descent  to  hell 
is  followed  by  a  session  of  Satan's  sanhedrin  called  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  ways  and  means  for  the  repopulation  of  hell  after  the 
delivery  from  limbo  of  our  first  parents  and  the  other  patriarchs  and 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Harrowing  of  Hell,  with  its 
subsequent  infernal  council,  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
medieval  mystery  plays.  The  deliberations  of  the  infernal  deputies 
are  also  recorded  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  his  metrical  tract  entitled 
The  Parlement  of  Dciils  (1509).  A  council  of  infernal  peers  is 
likewise  found  in  Boccaccio's  Filocopo  (1381-8)  and  in  Jerome 
A'ida's  Christiad  (1535).  Tasso,  Milton  and  Chateaubriand  present 
us  also  with  a  "Pandemonium."^" 

Democratic  freedom  of  speech  and  discussion  prevails  at  the  in- 
fernal council.  Its  members  conduct  themselves  as  gentlemen  and 
reason  as  accomplished  statesmen.  A  disturbance  may  sometimes 
occur  during  the  session  of  the  infernal  parliament,  but  not  oftener 
than  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  of  any  European  government.  The 
accounts  of  frequent  Tartarean  tumults  are  pieces  of  propaganda 
directed  against  the  government  of  Gehenna  by  its  enemies.     If  the 

10  Professor  Olin  H.  Moore,  in  his  interesting  paper  "The  Infernal  Coun- 
cil" {Modern  Philology,  vol.  XVI.  pp.  169-93),  has  traced  the  development  of 
the  infernal  council  from  Claudian  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  through 
Roert  de  Boron,  Boccaccio,  Sannazaro,  Vida,  and  Tasso  to  Milton.  The  parlia- 
ment assembled  by  Henry  VI  at  Coventry,  in  1459,  was  called  the  Devil's 
Parliament  because  it  passed  attainders  on  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  chief 
supporters. 
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diabolical  deputies  cannot  always  control  themselves  in  council,  let 
us  not  be  too  harsh  with  them,  but  remember  what  Byron  said : 
"Even  saints  sometimes  forget  themselves  in  session"  {The  Jlsiou 
of  Judgment,  li). 

Chateaubriand,  in  his  novel  les  Martyrs  already  mentioned,  pic- 
tures a  disturbance  during  a  session  of  the  infernal  council  and  calls 
upon  the  Lord,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  this  royalist  and  Romanist, 
permits  no  disorder  in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  regions,  to 
restore  harmony  among  the  spirits  of  darkness.  "A  terrible  conflict 
would  have  resulted,"  he  tells  us,  "if  God,  who  maintains  justice  and 
is  the  author  of  all  order,  even  in  hell,  had  not  ended  the  turmoil" 
(ibid.,  ch.  viii). 

The  infernal  council,  with  its  variety  of  horns,  forms  a  very  re- 
spectable and  cosmopolitan  company.  We  find  among  its  members 
Adonis,  Astarte,  Beelzebub,  Belial,  Chemos,  Dagon,  Mammon, 
Moloch,  Rimmon  and  Thammuz  of  the  Semitic  races ;  Bali  and 
Brahma  of  the  Hindus;  Mithra  of  the  Persians;  Anubis,  Osiris,  Isis 
and  Orus  of  the  Egyptians;  Apollo  and  Iris  of  the  Greeks;  Vulcan 
and  Neptune  of  the  Romans ;  Erminsul  and  Odin  of  the  Scandi- 
navians ;  and  Dis  and  Teutates  of  the  Gauls.  Many  of  the  pagan 
gods  are  thus  seen  to  be  gathered  in  this  deliberative  assembly. 

The  Kingdom  of  hell  has  representatives  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  Wierus  presents  us  with  a  list  of  the  infernal  embassies  and 
the  countries  to  which  each  is  a'ssigned.  Belphegor  is  the  accredited 
ambassador  from  the  infernal  regions  in  France.  Hutgin  in  Ital}', 
Belial  in  Turkey,  Thamuz  (or  Tharung)  in  Spain,  Martinet  in 
Switzerland,  ^lammon  in  England  and  Rimmon  in  Russia.  Wierus, 
as  physician  to  the  Duke  William  of  Cleves  in  Westphalia,  did  not 
care  to  admit  that  any  of  the  German  states  would  entertain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  court  of  hell. 

P»erbiguier  de  Terre-Xeuve  du  Thym.  author  of  a  very  curious 
and  voluminous  work  les  Farfadets,  ou  Tons  les  demons  ne  sont  pas 
de  r autre  monde  { 1795 ),  maintains  that  each  great  devil  of  hell  has 
also  a  human  representative  on  earth.  The  mandatories  of  the 
infernal  spirits  among  men  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Among 
them  will  be  found  Nicolas,  a  physician  of  Avignon,  who  represents 
Moloch;  Bouge,  who  represents  Pluto;  Pinel,  a  physician  of  the 
Salpetriere,  who  represents  Satan ;  and  Moreau,  magician  and 
sorcerer  of  Paris,  who  represents  Beelzebub  on  earth. 

But  to  return  to  hell. 
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Each  craft  and  class  among  men  has  a  special  representative 
among  the  infernal  spirits.  If  we  are  to  believe  Asmodeus.  LeSage's 
limping  imp  of  hell,  Lucifer  is  the  patron  of  mountebanks  and  other 
kinds  of  scoundrels,  bieelzebub,  according  to  the  testimony  of  this 
arch-bohemian,  is  the  demon  "of  governesses  and  gentlemen-ushers 
or  waiting-men."  Uriel,  Asmodeus  also  maintains,  is  the  patron  of 
"traders,  tailors,  butchers,  and  other  third-rate  thieves."  ^^larbuel, 
in  the  opinion  of  certain  demonologists,  is  the  patron  of  artisans. 
It  is  this  devil  who  assists  poor  architects  and  mechanics  to  carry 
out  their  contracts  and  often  to  accomplish  work  that  is  beyond 
ordinar}-  human  skill.  Atoti,  according  to  Malcr  M filler,  is  the 
demon  of  literary  men,  and  Babillo  is  the  patron  of  painters.  The 
Devil's  friendship  for  artists,  particularly  painters,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  further  comment. 

jMartinet  is  the  master  of  the  magicians.  Hermes  is  the  patron  of 
alchemists,  who  practise  the  "hermetic"  arts.  Kobal  is  the  com- 
panion of  the  comedians.  Leviathan  is  the  demon  of  the  diplomats. 
Zamiel  is  the  patron  of  archers  and  hunters  in  general. 

Flagel,  according  to  LeSage's  Asmodeus,  is  the  patron  of  men  of 
law.  He  is  "the  soul  of  the  law  and  the  life  of  the  bar.  ...  It  is 
he  who  makes  out  the  attorneys'  and  bailififs'  writs ;  he  inspires  the 
pleaders,  possesses  the  jury  and  attends  the  judges."  Griffael,  this 
demon  aifrms,  is  the  companion  of  the  court-clerks.  It  is  wholly  in 
the  spirit  of  popular  belief  that  the  law}ers  should  select  for  their 
patron  the  Devil,  who  is  known  as  the  father  of  lies.  Indeed,  many- 
legends  go  to  show  that  the  law'yer  is  more  unscrupulous  in  robbing 
his  neighbors  than  the  Devil  himself. ^^  The  tavern  of  the  lawyers 
at  Xo.  2  Fleet  Street,  London,  was  called  "The  Devil."  \\'hen  the 
lawyers  in  the  neighborhood  left  for  dinner,  they  hung  a  notice  on 
their  doors:  "Gone  to  the  Devil"  so  that  those  who  wanted  them 
might  know  where  to  find  them.^- 


An  atmosphere  of  unadulterated  industr}-  prevails  in  hell.  In- 
dustry is,  in  fact,  the  great  virtue  of  the  demons.     Diligence,  it  has 

11  Cf .  Archer  Taylor  :  "The  Devil  and  the  Advocate"  in  the  Publications 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  vol.  XXXVI  (1921),  pp. 
35-59.  Dr.  O.  A.  Wall,  in  his  book  ^'^-.r  and  Sex  Worship  (1919).  also  has 
several  items  on  the  popular  belief  in  the  alliance  betwen  the  Devil  and  the 
lawyer. 

12  A  pleasant  account  of  the  Devil's  Tavern  in  London  will  be  found  in 
John  Timbs's  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London   (1873). 
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been  said,  is  the  crowning  quality  with  which  man  has  invested  the 
devil  of  his  dreams.  "If  we  were  all  as  diligent  and  conscientious 
as  the  Devil,"  observed  an  old  Scotch  woman  to  her  minister,  "it 
wad  be  muckle  better  for  us.""  Anatole  France  assures  us  that  "the 
Devil  never  tires,""  and  in  a  medieval  Italian  play  entitled  Brighellas 
myself."  The  only  object  of  the  unceasing  activity  among  the  in- 
fernal spirits  is  to  lead  men  to  evil. 
Satan  says:     "I   am   so   busy  that   I   cannot  find  time   to   scratch 

A  specialization  and  division  of  labor  seems  to  exist  in  hell. 
The  distribution  of  labor  among  the  demons  is  carried  out  with 
great  precision.  Each  of  them  is  given  his  allotted  or  enforced 
task.  The  functions  of  the  various  hellish  agents  parallel  the  roles 
of  the  angels.  As  the  latter  specialize  in  their  virtues,  so  the  former 
particularize  in  their  vices.  Each  evil  deed  is  assigned  to  its  special 
representative.  The  various  misdeeds  cultivated  by  the  hellish  spe- 
cialists range  from  prattling  in  church  to  arson  and  murder.  Such 
crimes  as  Sabbath-breaking,  making  music,  attending  the  theater, 
and  dancing  also  are  included. 

Asmodeus  is  called  "prince  of  lechery"  in  Friar  Rush,  a 
romance  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Baal,  in  the  French  medieval 
mysteries,  is  the  demon  of  idleness,  and  Baal-Berith  the  demon  of 
disobedience.  Beelzebub  is  termed  "prince  of  envy"  in  Friar  Rush. 
He  also  has  pride  among  his  vices.  Behemoth,  in  the  French 
medieval  mysteries,  is  the  demon  of  despair.  Belial  is  generally 
considered  the  demon  of  revolt  and  anarchy.  Belphegor  is  the 
demon  of  international  rivalry  and  enmity.  Chemos  is  the  spirit 
of  flattery.  Esau-Samael  is,  in  Jewish  mythology,  the  source  of 
strife.  Federwisch  is  the  German  demon  of  vanity.  Hoberdidance, 
Hobbididance  and  Hop-dance  are  names  given  by  Harsnett  and 
Shakespeare  to  the  dancing  demon.  Kranzlein  is  the  German  demon 
of  obscenity  and  immorality.  Lasterlein  is  the  German  demon  of 
theft  and  robbery.  Lucifer  is  called  "pi"ince  of  gluttony""  in  Friar 
Rush.  Mammon  is  the  demon  of  wealth  and  greed  (Matt.  vi.  24). 
Nahema  is  the  demoness  of  debauchery  and  abortion.  Nisroch  is  the 
demon  of  hatred  and  fatality.  Rosenkranz  is  a  confrere  of  Kranz- 
lein. Ruffo  is  also  a  demon  of  robbery.  Schonspiegel  shares  with 
Federwisch  the  vice  of  vanity.  Schorbrandt  is  the  German  demon 
of  discord  and  conflict.  Succor-Benoth  is  the  demon  of  jealousy. 
Sydragasum  is  the  demon  "who  makes  the  girls  dance  all  naked" 
(Victor  Hugo:  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  X,  iii).     Tutevillus  is  the 
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demon  of  church  gossii).  Urnell,  in  the  German  medieval  m}steries, 
is  the  demon  of  drunkenness.^^ 

Tutevillus  is  among  the  most  tenacious  and  ubiquitous  demons 
of  hell.  It  is  his  duty  to  attend  all  church  services  in  order  to 
listen  to  the  gossips  and  to  write  clown  their  speeches,  with  which 
these  women  are  later  entertained  in  hell.  It  is  related  that  one  tine 
Sunday  morning  this  demon  was  sitting  in  a  church  on  a  beam,  on 
which  he  held  himself  fast  by  his  feet  and  his  tail,  right  over  two 
village  gossips,  who  chattered  so  much  during  the  Blessed  Mass 
that  he  soon  filled  every  corner  of  his  parchment  on  both  sides. 
Poor  Tutevillus  worked  so  hard  that  the  sweat  ran  in  great  drops 
down  his  black  brow,  and  he  was  ready  to  sink  with  exhaustion.  But 
the  gossips  ceased  not  to  sin  with  their  tongues,  and  he  had  no  fair 
parchment  left  whereon  to  record  further  their  fool  words.  So 
having  considered  for  a  little  while,  he  grasped  one  end  of  the  roll 
with  his  teeth  and  seized  the  other  end  with  his  claws  and  pulled 
hard  in  order  to  stretch  the  parchment.  He  tugged  and  tugged  with 
all  his  strength,  jerking  back  his  head  mightily  at  each  tug,  and  at 
last  giving  such  a  fierce  jerk  that  he  suddenly  lost  his  balance  and 
fell  head  over  heels  from  the  beam  to  the  floor  of  the  church. i'* 

This  legend  runs  counter  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  demons 
avoid  holy  edifices  and  have  a  mortal  fear  of  the  sound  of  the  church 
bells,  the  ringing  of  which,  according  to  Sir  James  Frazer,  originally 
had  for  its  aim  to  drive  away  devils  and  witches.  In  Edgar  Allan 
Poe's  story,  "The  Devil  in  the  Belfry"  (1839),  an  imp  of  hell  was 
not  afraid  of  invading  the  church  tow^er.  The  Devil,  in  Alphonse 
Daudet's  story,  "les  Trois  messes  basses"  (1889),  not  only  enters 
the  church,  but  even  performs  the  duties  of  a  clerk  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  in  order  to  tempt  the  priest,  during  the  reading  of  the  masses^ 
with  thoughts  of  food  and  drink.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  man  can  find 
no  safety  even  in  sacred  edifices  against  Satan's  snares. 

1^  For  a  full  list  of  the  vices  over  which  the  demons  presided  in  medieval 
German  belief,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  present  writer's  monograph  Dcr 
Tcufcl  in  den  dcutschcn  gcistlichcn  Spiclcn  des  Miftclaltcrs  iind  dcr  Rcfonna- 
tionszeit  (Gottingen,  1915),  pp.  98-103. 

1'*  This  legend  has  been  incorporated  by  Mr.  Francis  Oscar  Mann  in  his 
story  "The  Vision  of  Saint  Simon  of  Blewberry."  which  will  be  found  in  his 
work,  The  Dcz-il  in  a  Nunnery  and  Other  Medieval  Tales   (1914). 
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BY  H.  G.  CREEL 

THROUGH  the  preceding  chapters  there  has  run,  perhaps  to  the 
point  of  monotony,  the  reiteration  that  the  Chinese  world-view  is 
a  pecuhar  socio-intellectual  complex,  not  properly  to  be  understood 
by  piecemeal  equation  with  any  other.  This  fact  is  far  from  having 
won  universal  recognition. 

That  the  history  of  thought  is  inseparable  from  the  history  of 
terminology  is  a  proposition  so  patent  that  it  does  not  require  the 
support  of  the  elaborate  case  which  could  be  made  out  for  it.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  a  gap  in  terminology  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  the  existence  of  this  conceptual  lacuna.  To  fill 
this  need  it  is  proposed,  at  least  for  purposes  of  this  study,  to  coin 
the  word  "Sinism."^'* 

The  pattern  on  which  the  word  is  formed  is,  of  course,  that  of 
"Hinduism."  Because  of  the  existence  of  this  word,  everyone 
recognizes  that  there  is  a  typical  Indian  (since  Hinduism  has  per- 
vaded India)  world-view.  Hinduism  is  the  complex  pattern  of  con- 
cept and  custom  which  limits,  in  a  very  general  but  very  definite 
way,  the  thought  and  action  of  every  Hindu.  Sinism  is  a  complex 
pattern  of  concept  and  custom  which  limits,  in  a  very  general  but 
very  definite  way,  the  thought  and  action  of  every  Chinese. 

Both  of  these  formulas  must  be  modified  in  the  case  of  foreign 
intrusions,  but  even  here  the  parallel  holds.    The  action  of  Hinduism. 

**■*  Two  reasons,  among  others,  may  be  assigned  for  the  lack  of  a  term  to 
designate  what  I  call  '"Sinism."  The  first  is  the  textual  interest  which  dom- 
inated early  workers  in  the  Chinese  field.  Thus,  since  Confucius  edited  the 
texts  of  Sinism.  and  since  he  and  his  disciples  originated  several  of  them,  what 
more  natural  than  to  call  it  "Confucianism"?  The  second  is  the  fact  that  this 
same  pre-occupation,  combined  with  their  desire  to  find  primitive  monotheism 
in  China,  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  see  the  common  socio-intellectual 
background  out  of  w'hich  "Confucianism,"  "Taoism."  and  the  popular  religion 
evolved. 
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in  assimilating  Islam  and  Christianity  more  and  more  to  its  pattern, 
is  in  man\-  ways  reminiscent  of  the  very  large  degree  to  which 
Sinism  has  assimilated  Buddhism  to  itself.  Incidentally,  this  latter 
case  illustrates  the  need  of  the  proposed  term  very  well.  It  is  said 
that  Chinese  Ijuddhism  has  appropriated  many  elements  of  Con- 
fucianism and  of  Taoism  to  itself.  Yet  man\-  of  these,  as  for 
instance  the  "Five  Relations,"  antedate  both  Confucius  and  Lao  Tse 
by  centuries  if  not  b\'  millenia.  They  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
ancient  elements  of  Sinism,  within  the  stream  of  which  Confucius 
and  Lao  Tse  (the  latter  much  more  than  the  former)  figure  as 
initiators  of  special  emphases. 

The  analogy  with  Hinduism  may  fruitfully  be  carried  a  little 
farther.  Within  the  stream  of  Hinduism  we  find  arising,  from  time 
to  time,  innovators  who  seem,  at  first  glance,  to  be  utter  rebels 
against  the  old  order,  insisting  on  breaking  the  dykes  of  tradition, 
both  in  thought  and  in  action,  and  carving  out  new  paths  for  them- 
selves. Gautama  is  a  conspicuous  Indian  example.  For  a  time 
they  and  their  followers  seem  actually  at  war  with  orthodoxy,  and 
they  conceive  their  position  to  be  absolutely  opposed  to  all  that  has 
gone  before.  Yet  a  careful  examination  shows  that  they  have, 
after  all,  drawn  the  materials  of  their  thinking  from  the  source  of 
orthodoxy.  Something  they  have  added,  something  they  have  re- 
jected; but  the  points  in  which  they  difl^er  from  the  past  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  points  of  resemblance.  The  landscape 
over  which  the  flood-waters  boil  is  after  all,  very  similar  to  that 
from  which  the  main  stream  has  been  collected :  and  gradually  the 
lay  of  the  land  drains  all  back  into  the  parent  river.  It  is  a  little 
deepened,  a  little  broader,  for  the  swelling  of  its  current,  but  as  it 
nears  the  sea  never  a  ripple  betrays  the  erstwhile  deadly  enmity 
of  these  waters,  now  inextricably  mingled.  So,  in  India,  Buddhism 
becomes,  about  the  tenth  century  A.  D.,  an  organic  part  of  Hin- 
duism. 

Such  also  is  the  story  of  Taoism  (which  I  shall  call  "Laoism") 
in  China.  Taking  almost  all  of  its  materials  from  old  Sinism,  it 
is  for  a  time  the  bitter  enemy  of  orthodoxy,  and  later  not  only  be- 
comes itself  orthodox  but  is  completely  assimilated  to  the  Chinese 
world-view.  Here  again  the  term  "Sinism"  proves  useful,  for 
while  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Taoism  was  entirely  absorbed 
by  Confucianism,  it  is  correct  not  only  to  say  that  Taoism  became 
entirely  assimilated  to  Sinism,  but  also  that,  in  a  larger  sense,  it 
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never  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  Sinism  at  all,  but  was  merely  a  special 
stress  within  it. 

For  the  economy  of  labor  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  stop 
content  merely  to  have  proposed  the  addition  of  a  useful  word  to 
the  vocabulary  of  sinology.  But  if  we  go  thus  far,  logic  pushes 
us  farther.  If  these  further  steps  led  into  greater  confusion,  this 
would  be  a  legitimate  cause  for  considering  retreat.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  they  lie  in  the  direction  of  greater  clarity. 

F"irst,  as  regards  "Confucianism."  This  has  always  been  a 
somewhat  awkward  term,  which  often  had  to  be  used  with  the 
apologetic  explanation  that  what  it  described  did  not  really  spring, 
logically  or  historically,  from  Confucius.  One  is  often  in  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  used,  in  a  specific  context,  to  denote  the 
general  Chinese  world-view,  or  to  denote  the  particular  discipline 
of  the  post-Confucian  "literati"  ( ju  '(M  ),  one  of  whose  most 
prominent  characteristics  was  their  veneration,  almost  amounting  to 
a  cult,  of  the  "Confucian"  Classics.  If  one  extend  the  term,  as 
it  has  been  extended,  to  cover  the  former,  he  finds  himself  in  the 
difficult  position  of  affirming  that  Lao  Tse,  a  senior  contemporary 
of  Confucius,  took  the  fundamentals  of  his  thinking  from  Con- 
fucianism, which  he  so  greatly  ridiculed.^'' 

We  shall  confine  the  term  "Confucianism,"  therefore,  to  denote 
the  discipline  of  the  post-Confucian  ju  based  on  the  Confucian 
edition  of  the  Classics.^'^  The  older  material  is  covered  by  the  term 
Sinism,  which  of  course  includes  Confucianism  as  an  integral  part. 

It  might  be  urged  that  this  leaves  Confucius  in  the  doubtful  po- 
sition of  not  having  been  a  very  good  Confucianist.  But  al-Asheri, 
in  Islam,  was  not  Asherite,  either,  although  his  disciples  were. 
Jesus  was  not  a  Christian  in  the  Pauline,  Roman  Catholic,  or 
Evangelical  Protestant  sense.  Indeed,  this  condition  might  be 
urged  to  be  more  usual  than  its  reverse. 

There  remain  two  avenues  not  yet  considered  through  which  it 
might  be  maintained  that  what  is  here  called  Sinism  is  in  reality 
Confucianism.  These  are  two  methods  of  establishing  the  position 
that  this  world-view  was  actually  the  invention  of  Confucius, 
rather  than  a  heritage  from  a  previous  age.  The  first  method  of 
justifying  this  contention  would  be  to  allege  that  the  classics,  espe- 

^''  I  am  assuming  here,  of  course,  that  Lao  Tse  took  the  the  fundamentals  of 
his  system  from  Sinism.     I  shall  prove  this  proposition  in  a  later  chapter. 

s*"'  The  more  popular  Confucian  cult  is,  of  course,  already  adequately  and 
properly  so  designated. 
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cially  the  Shu  K'uuj  and  the  Shi  King,  were  written  in  iota,  or  at 
least  drastically  rewritten,  by  Confucius  himself,  rather  than  merely 
selectively  edited.  The  second  method  would  be  to  allege  that  this 
rewriting  of  the  classics,  in  which  the\'  were  saturated  with  the 
philosophy  of  Sinism,  took  place  after  the  burning  of  the  books, 
when  the}'  were,  according  to  tradition,  reconstituted  from  memor\-. 
It  might  plausibly  be  argued  that  the  ju  who  did  this  work  of  re- 
construction w^ere  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  philosoph}- 
of  Confucius  that  they  would  unconsciously  have  read  this  into 
their  manuscripts. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Sinism  in  the  Classics  can 
not  be  accounted  for  b\-  an\-  introduction  of  a  few  characters  or 
even  of  a  great  many  paragraphs.  This  philosophical  background 
is  as  integral  to  the  Shu  and  to  most  of  the  Shi  as  is  its  woof  to  a 
fabric.  Remove  it  from  the  Shu  and  you  leave  a  record  as  thread- 
bare as  is  Confucius'  own  Ch'un  Ch'iu  without  commentary  (which 
incidentally  does  not  reveal  the  sage  as  a  very  prolix  author). 

Confucius"  own  testimony  is  on  the  first  point  explicit. 

The  ^Master  said,  "A  transmitter  and  not  a  maker,  be- 
lieving in  and  loving  the  ancients,  I  venture  to  compare 
myself  with  our  old  P'ang."'^'^ 

The  [Master  said,  "I  am  not  one  who  w'as  born  in  the 
possession  of  knowledge ;  I  am  one  who  is  fond  of  anti- 
quity, and  earnest  in  seeking  it  there. "^^ 

The  history  of  pseudepigraphy  may  well  cause  us  to  hesitate 
to  accept  this  testimony  unsupported.  But  Confucius'  disciples  do 
not  claim  originality  for  him  either,*^^  nor  do  his  enemies  accuse 
him  of  forgery  in  his  own  time. 

Finall}-,  we  may  cite  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  Confucius  and 
within  a  few  centuries  following  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  a 
civilization  embodying  Sinism.  One  man  may,  in  a  brief  time, 
completely  rewrite  a  document.  Xo  one  man  can  completel\-  and 
permanently  alter  a  civilization. 

Concerning  the  second  proposition,  that  Sinism  might  have  been 
written  into  the  Classics  after  the  burning  of  the  books,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  point  out  that  at  least  the  Shu  must,  then,  have  been  writ- 
ten de  novo  at  that  time.  But  the  Shxi  King  is  one  of  the  great 
books  of  the  world's  literature,  and  its  forgery  under  such  circum- 

87  Analects  (noted  hereafter  as  An.)  6,  1. 

^^An.    7,  19. 

^^An.    19,  22;  7.  17. 
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Stances  would  have  been  indeed  a  magnificent  labor.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  could  have  been  done  or  have  succeeded. 
Further,  it  stands  in  harmony  with  the  Yi  King,  which  according 
to  tradition  was  never  burned. 

Such  is  the  case  for  the  institution  of  the  term  "Sinism,"  and 
the  restriction  of  the  use  of  "Confucianism."     What  of  "Taoism?" 

"Taoism"  (more  strictly  "Philosophic  Taoism,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  later  popular  religion)  is  the  term  used  to  designate 
that  philosophy,  to  be  described  in  a  later  chapter,  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  which  were  originated  (or,  at  least,  transmitted) 
by  Lao  Tse. 

The  older  sinology  showed  a  marked  tendency  to  consider  the 
Taoism  of  Lao  Tse  as  an  insert  into  Chinese  thought,  rather  than 
an  evolution  out  of  it.  This  was  done  both  by  neglecting  his  con- 
nections with  previous  Sinism  and  by  overlooking  very  considerable 
similarities  of  his  thinking  with  that  of  his  supposedly  antithetic 
contemporary,  Confucius.  Both  Granet  and  Wilhelm,  writing  re- 
cently, recognize  that  the  philosophic  concept  which  Lao-tse  rep- 
resented by  fao  takes  most  of  its  elements  from  Chinese  antiquity."" 

In  no  work  which  I  have  examined,  however^  is  there  mention 
of  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  be  of  prime  importance,  namely, 
that  not  only  the  idea  but  the  very  character  too  jfi  is  almost  as 
integral  a  part  of  Sinism  in  general  as  of  the  system  of  Lao  Tse. 

The  character  tao  is  used  in  the  Shti  a  total  of  thirty-three  (33) 
times,  in  twenty-six  (26)  of  which  cases  it  is  used  as  a  philosophical 
concept.  Lao-tse's  tao  is  an  extension  of  this  concept,  but  by  no 
means  an  innovation. ^^  This  fact  is  even  more  striking  when  we 
consider  that  the  same  idea  occurs  almost  on  every  page  of  the  Sfni, 
denoted  by  other  characters,  often  by  ti  tjh  ,  which  is  similar  in 
form  and,  in  the  context,  very  often  identical  in  meaning  with  tao 
as  a  philosophical  concept. '*- 

In  the  Confucian  Analects,  the  occurrence  of  the  character  and 
the  idea  is  even  more  striking.  Confucius  refers  to  the  tao  as  a 
])hilosophical  concept,  in  the  Analects,  no  less  than  fifty-three  (53) 

'^"  Richard  Wilhelm,  Lao-tse  mid  dcr  Taoismtis. 

"J  The  following  references  to  Legge's  translation  of  the  Sim,  in  the  Chi- 
iirsc  Classics,  show  its  occurrence  as  a  philosophical  concept:  pp.  55.  61,  64,  65, 
150,  183.  186,  210.  211  (twice).  250.  254,  261,  312,  331  (twice),  332,  349  (twice), 
477,  527,  567,  572,  575,  576,  577.  In  other  meanings  it  is  used  on  pp.  99,  102, 
112,  119,  345,  388,  558. 

^- Watters,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Chinese  Language,  p.  154,  says  that  tao  is 
"nearly  or  (juite  synonymous  with  ti." 
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times,  which  is  ven'  remarkable  when  one  considers  the  brevity  of 
the  book  and  the  small  amount  of  direct  quotation  of  the  Sage.  In 
quotations  from  others,  the  character '  is  used,  philosophical!}-, 
twelve   (12)   times  in  the  Analccts.^^ 

The  character  tao  'jg  is  composed  of  -^  meaning  "to  go"  and 
~^ ,  "chief,"  "leader."  It  is  often  used  in  the  classics  for  "road." 
In  the  Tribute  of  Yu  (one  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Shu  King) 
it  is  used  four  times  to  denote  the  "channel"  of  a  river.  It  seems 
fairl}-  clear  that  the  generally  understood  meaning  of  the  "way"  or 
the  "path"  is  acceptable  as  its  metaphorical  philosophical  meaning. 
It  is  often  used  to  denote  the  manner  of  conduct  of  an  individual ; 
there  may  be  a  bad  tao  as  well  as  a  good  tao,  even  a  better  and  a 
worse  tao.  So  far  it  is  evident  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  word 
which  is  fairly  free  from  moral  or  metaphysical  connotations,  since 
these  must  be  supplied  by  adjectives. 

But  the  character  tao,  standing  alone,  came  to  have  a  richness 
of  connotation  rivalled  by  few  words  in  any  language.  It  came  to 
be,  in  itself,  the  very  epitome,  the  heart,  soul,  and  symbol  of  Sinism. 
In  this  connotation  it  was  used  alike  by  Confucius  and  by  Lao  Tse, 
and  it  acquired  this  connotation  centuries  before  the  birth  of  the 
philosopher  zvhose  system  has  been  labelled  "Taoism." 

In  the  Counsels  of  the  Great  Vii,  the  third  document  of  the  Shu 
King,  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  latter  half  of  the  twenty-third 
century  B.  C.,'*'*  occurs  the  following  passage : 

Do  not  violate  the  tao  to  obtain  the  praise  of  the  people.'*"' 

Already  the  tao  is  a  definite,  specific  concept.  Of  all  possible 
wa_\s  of  action,  and  of  cosmic  activity,  there  is  one  way  which  is 
above  all  others.  Later,  Alencius  says,  "Prince,  do  you  doubt  my 
words?     The  tao  is  one,  and  only  one!"^*^ 

Precisely  here  is  the  very  nerve  center  of  Sinism.     The  Shu 

'•'•^  Following  are  the  passages  in  which  Confucius  uses  the  character  tao  in 
its  philosophical  sense  in  the  Analects:  3,16;  4,4  (twice);  4,8;  4,15,1;  5,1,2; 
5,6;  5,15;  5,20  (twice);  6,15;  6,22;  7,6,1;  8,13,1;  8,13,2  (twice);  8,13,3 
(twice);  9,29  (twice);  11,23,3;  12,19  (twice);  13,25  (twice);  14,1  (twice); 
14,4  (twice)  ;  14,20,1;  14,30,2;  14,38,2  (twice)  ;  15.6,1  (twice)  ;  15,  6,2  (twice)  ; 
15,28  (twice);  15,31  (twice);  15,39;  16,2,1  (twice);  16,2,2;  16,2,3;  16,5; 
16,11,2;  17,4,3;  18,5,4;  18.7,5;  In  other  senses  he  uses  it  eleven  times.  Tao  is 
used  in  its  philosophical  sense  by  others  than  Confucius  in  the  following 
Analects  passages:  1,2,2;  1,12,1;  3,24;  4,15,2;  5,12;  6,10;  19,2;  19,7;  19,12,2 
(twice);    19,19;    19,22,2.     They  use  it  in   other  senses   a  total   of   eight  times. 

9-1  My  case  does  not,  of  course,  rest  on  any  claim  of  such  antiquity  for  the 
document,  but  only  on  its  antedating  Lao  Tse  considerably. 

95  Shu  p.  55. 

^^ Mcncius  (hereafter  cited  as  Men.),  3,1,1,3. 
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savs,  "To  revere  and  honor  the  tao  is  the  way  ever  to  preserve  the 
decree  (or  favor)  of  Heaven. "^^  To  this  Lao  Tse  and  Confucius 
would  have  joined  in  a  fervent  "amen."  There  was  a  way,  the 
right  way,  and  the  only  way,  for  the  affairs  of  the  cosmos  to  be  car- 
ried on.  This  idea  was  a  development  of  the  concept  of  order, 
regularity,  and  harmony,  ideally  prevailing  in  the  social  as  in  the 
natural  world,  whose  origin  we  have  already  traced.  In  one  way 
or  another,  these  Chinese  were  confident,  they  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  formula  of  the  universe,  a  sovereign  prescription 
of  which  only  an  adequate  dose  was  needed  to  right  all  of  the  ills 
of  the  world  in  a  twinkling.  Thus,  the  theory  of  "majestic  isola- 
tion." If  they  possessed  the  proper  theory  for  running  a  state,  why 
should  they  allow  foreigners  to  come  in  with  different  (and  ipso 
facto  false)  ideas  and  bother  the  smooth  functioning  of  things? 

Confucius  is  a  confirmed  Taoist.^^  According  to  Confucius,  a 
great  minister  is  one  who  serves  his  prince  according  to  the  tao.^^ 
The  superior  man  (the  ideal  which  Confucius  was  continually 
preaching)  does  not,  according  to  him,  worry  concerning  food, 
comfort,  or  personal  success ;  his  sole  concern  is  that  he  may  find 
the  tao,  and  hold  fast  to  it.^*^*'.  Confucius'  oft-repeated  formula 
for  a  state  in  which  good  government  prevails  and  in  which  things 
are  as  they  should  be  is  that  it  "possesses  the  tao" ;  a  state  in  which 
things  are  not  as  they  should  be  "lacks  the  tao."^^^ 

The  tao  pervades  the  texts  of  Confucianism.  The  case  of  the 
Analects  has  been  presented.  The  Great  Learning  opens  with  the 
w^ords,  "The  tao  taught  by  The  Great  Learning  is  .  .  ."  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Mean  is  built  about  the  idea,  and  uses  the  character  on 
almost  every  page.  Alencius,  as  has  been  said,  uses  the  character 
frequently  and  builds  his  theories,  patterned  on  Confucius,  around 
the   concept. 

Close  investigation  will  reveal  that  the  concept  of  the  tao,  as 
we  find  it,  for  instance,  in  Confucius,  closer  to  the  old  Sinism,  con- 
tains two  elements  (a  third  element,  added  by  Lao  Tse,  will  be  dis- 
cussed later).  The  first  and  more  important  of  these  two  elements 
is  the  conception  of  an  ideal  and  universal  order,  harmony,   and 

'•»7.S7n(  p.  183. 

^^  Not,  of  course,  in  the  traditional  sense,  but  in  that  he  uses  the  character 
and  the  idea  constantly. 

^*^  An.  11,23,3. 

100 //h.  15.31. 

101  An.  14,  4,  etc.,  etc. 
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perfection,  social  and  cosmic,  which  had  once  existed  and  which,  it 
might  fervently  be  hoped,  could  be  brought  to  exist  again.  This, 
the  universal  or  cosmic  tao,  is  an  idea  common  and  fundamental 
to  both  Confucius  and  Lao  Tse.  We  have  seen  the  origin  and 
development  of  this  idea  in  its  social  background.  It  is  because  this 
idea  is  thoroughly  Chinese  in  origin,  and  because  it  is  the  very  sine 
qua  non  of  the  philosophies  of  Confucius  and  Lao  Tse  alike,  that 
ihex  are  classed  together  as  preachers  of  Sinism. 

But  there  is  a  second  meaning  inherent  in  tao,  namely,  the  way 
in  which  the  prevalence  of  the  tao  in  the  present  social  world  is  to 
be  brought  about.  This  latter  is  not  a  metaphysical  concept,  but 
a  matter  of  technique  and  discipline.  Here  it  is  that  Lao  Tse  and 
Confucius  part  company.  Confucius  probably  had  this  in  mind 
when  he  said.  "Those  whose  tao  is  different  can  not  la\-  plans  for 
one  another."  Of  course,  in  practice  each  school  identified  its  own 
discipline  with  the  (cosmic)  tao. 

The  foregoing  presentation,  if  successful,  has  established  two 
points :  Lao  Tse  was  one  of  the  preachers,  philosophers,  teachers, 
of  Sinism.  to  which  he  gave  a  very  special  and  peculiar  emphasis. 
He  did  not  originate  the  philosophical  concept  of  the  tao,  which 
far  antedated  him.  nor  were  he  and  his  disciples  by  any  means  alone 
in  using  it  in  their  own  day. 

Lao  Tse  did  not  originate  Taoism.  To  call  his  system  or  his 
school  by  that  name  is  confusing  and  misleading.  He  did  (if  our 
records  be  at  all  trustworthy)  originate  a  very  unusual  and  peculiar 
emphasis  within  Sinism,  which  served  to  attract  to  him  a  group  of 
particularly  keen-minded  disciples,  who  kept  his  thought  and  his 
system  alive  long  after  his  death.  Lao  Tse's  peculiar  contribution 
to  Sinism  should  be  called  by  his  name,  and  would  be  most  properly, 
most  clearly,  and  most  serviceably  so  designated.  Henceforth  in 
this  study,  therefore,  what  has  traditionally  been  known  to  sinology 
by  the  name  of  Taoism  will  be  called  "Laoism." 

A  further  justification  for  this  term  is  found  in  the  fact  that, 
while  Sinism  was  in  existence  before  Confucius  and  would  beyond 
doubt  have  persisted  in  some  form  had  he  never  lived,  Laoism  is 
a  form  of  Sinism  so  special  and  so  different  from  what  had  gone 
before  that  we  can  hardly  think  that  it  would  have  come  into  being 
without  the  personality  of  Lao  Tse  to  originate  or  to  mediate  it.^*^^ 

102  xhis  last  phrase  leaves  room  for  possible  (though  I  think  improbable) 
influence  on  Lao  Tse  from  India,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.- 
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Sinism,  at  its  full  development,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
systems  of  social  theory  and  practice  to  be  found  anywhere  in  world 
history.  Many  systems  have  resembled  it,  in  one  way  or  another, 
but  nowhere  else,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  has  the  mind  of  man 
dared  rise  to  the  supreme  audacity  of  envisaging  the  whole  of  man- 
kind, nay  of  the  universe,  as  a  single,  harmonious,  cooperating 
whole,  every  part  of  which  properly  and  ideally  worked  toward  a 
common  end  of  the  welfare  of  all.  Even  in  the  sublimest  reaches  of 
the  Christian  dream  there  remained  the  "evil,"  to  be  overcome  in- 
deed, but  to  exist  still,  though  impotent.  But  in  Sinism  there  is  no 
conception  of  evil  as  substance,  but  only  as  disharmony,  which  be- 
comes good  as  soon  as  proper  relationships  are  restored.  It  is  in  the 
Roman  Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages  that  we  get  the  nearest  ap- 
proach, in  this  respect,  to  Sinism.  There,  in  the  actual  theory  of 
the  Church,  if  not  in  its  avowed  theory,  the  Pope  is  finally  supreme 
on  earth,  the  head  of  all  things  religious,  the  arbiter  of  all  things 
political,  the  director  of  the  educational  system,  the  Father  (in  the 
sense  of  patriarchal  authority)  of  all  men.  So  it  is  to  an  even 
greater  degree  with  the  "Emperor  of  All  Under  Heaven." 

Since  the  emperor  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  head  and  the  key- 
stone of  Sinism,  the  system  can  not,  in  its  full  development,  ante- 
date the  existence  of  an  emperor.  And  since  the  emperor  as  an 
institution  seems  beyond  question  to  be  a  development  from  the 
feudal  system,  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  origins  of  Sinism 
must  be  pushed  back  to  the  origins  of  Chinese  feudalism.  At  this 
point  we  meet  something  very  close  to  an  impasse. 

Chinese  feudalism  is  a  datum,  given  in  our  earliest  trustworthy 
records  of  Chinese  history.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Chinese 
writing  of  which  I  am  aware  are  feudal  records.  Indeed,  the  very 
impulses  leading  to  the  most  ancient  compositions  seem  dependent 
on  feudalism.  Little  use,  then,  to  look  to  the  literature  for  con- 
temporary evidence  of  the  origins  of  feudalism.  At  present  the 
subject  is  obscure.  The  best  one  can  do  is  to  present  the  more 
plausible  theories,  leaving  selection  to  be  the  result  of  future  re- 
search. 

The  theories  seem  to  group  themselves  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  whether  they  propose  feudalism  to  have  sprung  from  a 
ruling  group  or  caste,  from  ancient  brotherhoods,  or  from  military 
necessity. 
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The  theory  of  an  early  aristocratic  group  is  one  which,  on  the 
surface  of  the  evidence,  recommends  itself  most  strongl)-.  Alaspero 
tells  us : 

La  societe  chinoise,  telle  qu'elle  apparait  a  I'epoque  des 
Tcheou,  etait  divisee  en  deux  classes  distinctes :  en  bas  la 
plebe  paysanne,  en  haut  la  classe  patricienne,  les  nobles  che. 
Les  principes  d'organisation  de  chacune  des  deux  classes 
etaient  absolument  opposes :  dans  I'une  une  sorte  de  gre- 
garisme,  une  vie  en  groupes,  en  communautes  ou  individus 
et  families  doivent  se  perdre  et  ne  comptent  pas ;  dans 
I'autre,  au  contraire,  une  sorte  d'individualisme  familial. 
Les  nobles  etaient  libres  de  leur  personne,  dans  les  limites 
de  leurs  devoirs  et  leur  parents ;  les  paysans  etaient  tenus 
dans  les  liens  etroits  d'une  organisation  meticuleuse  qui 
ne  leur  laissait  aucune  initiative.  Les  patriciens  avaient  un 
nom  de  clan,  des  ancetres,  un  culte  familial,  ils  pouvaient 
posseder  des  fiefs,  recevoir  des  charges  officielles ;  les  ple- 
beiens  n'avaient  rien  de  tout  cela,  ils  ne  pouvaient  jamais 
posseder  la  terre.  Jusque  dans  les  regies  morales  de  la  vie, 
la  difference  se  retrouvait ;  les  patriciens  pratiquait  les 
rites,  yi-li,  les  plebeiens  n'avaient  que  des  coutumes,  son: 
"les  rites  ne  descendent  pas  jusqu'aux  gens  du  commun."^'^'"'^ 

The  noble  was  a  city-dweller,  the  peasant,  of  course,  never.  As 
in  feudal  Europe,  one  class  of  non-nobles,  the  artisans,  was  attached 
to  the  urban  scheme. 

The  gulf  between  noble  and  peasant  is,  as  Granet  points  out  in 
the  introduction  to  his  Danses  et  Legendes,  far-reaching.  For  ex- 
ample, the  number  six  is  associated  with  the  noble  scheme,  five 
with  the  common.  x\ll  of  these  considerations  produce  a  strong 
predisposition  to  regard  the  feudal  class  as  being  in  some  way  an 
original  caste,  such  as  would  be  the  result  of  conquest  by  an  out- 
side group.^''^  Yet,  if  we  consider  the  matter  for  a  moment  from  its 
a  priori  aspect  alone,  we  must  realize  that  the  facts  do  not  preclude 
any  other  explanation. 

At  the  height  of  the  development  of  feudalism  in  medieval 
France  and  Germany  we  are  presented  with  a  picture  of  human 
society  in  which  stratification  has  reached,  probably,  an  extreme  as 
great  as  any  to  be  found  in  human  history.  A  serf  was  considered 
hardly  human.    Contemporary  accounts  tell  us  that  he  was  a  dirty, 

103  Maspero,  op.  cit.,  p.  107-8 

104  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  and  its  effect  on  English  nobility 
provides  a  neat  analogy. 
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evil,  misshapen  brute,  fit  for  nothing  but  hard-driven  work  in  the 
fields.  He  stank  so  vilely  that  lords  and  ladies  (none  too  dainty 
themselves  in  those  days)  could  not  bear  to  be  in  his  vicinity.  Yet 
what  was  the  origin  of  this  situation?  We  have  here  no  difference 
of  race,  nor  even  any  ancient  difference  of  caste.  We  know  that 
a  few  centuries  earlier  the  barbarians,  from  whom  lords  and  serfs 
alike  were  recently  descended,  made  it  their  proudest  boast  that  all 
were  free  and  all  were  equal,  and  that  no  chief,  even,  was  strong 
enough  to  coerce  the  sovereign  will  of  one  of  his  followers. 

The  human  mind  is  very  cjuick  to  adapt  itself  to  an  unchallenged 
status  quo,  and  to  believe  that  what  is  is  what  has  always  been.  In 
the  United  States  there  is  many  an  aristocracy,  based  on  the  wealth 
of  the  grandfathers  of  its  members,  whose  chief  claim  to  glory  is 
that  its  ranks  are  forever  closed  to  the  merely  wealthy.  We  may 
not  then  assume  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  Chinese  aristocracy 
in  a  thoroughly  entrenched  position  necessarily  proves  for  it  any 
great  antiquity.  Indeed,  this  argument  may  be  partially  reversed. 
The  Chinese,  like  any  good  aristocracy,  depends  on  ancestors. ^'^'■"' 
People  who  need  ancestors,  like  people  who  need  anything  else 
badly  enough,  usually  find  them.  We  cannot,  therefore,  allow  our- 
selves to  be  led  astray  by  mere  genealogies  going  back  to  very  early 
times.  The  effect  of  ancestor-manufacturing  on  Chinese  historical 
records  has  been  profound,  and  cannot  yet  be  accurately  gauged. 
Granet  has  pointed  out  that  the  traditions  relating  to  the  ancestral 
founders  of  the  Yin  and  the  Chow  dynasties  are  so  nearly  identical 
that  one  has  certainly  been  modeled  on  the  other,  perhaps  the  for- 
mer after  the  plan  of  the  latter.^*^'*'  If  this  were  true,  it  would  mean 
that  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  Yin  dynasty  was  written, 
almost  from  the  whole  cloth,  half  a  millenium  after  the  event.  This 
is  an  indication  of  the  extreme  caution  to  be  used  in  handling 
Chinese  records  dealing  with  antiquity. 

The  theory  of  a  ruling  caste  is  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Tai, 
who  pictures  it  as  a  conquering  group.  He  is  by  no  means  alone 
in  this  position,  which  as  we  have  seen  makes  a  great  appeal.  The 
first  difficulty  with  it  is  that,  like  all  the  other  theories,  it  lacks 
any  considerable  body  of  real  historical  evidence.  Furthermore, 
close  investigation  of  its  claims  reveals  certain  fundamental  weak- 
nesses.   According  to  Granet,  who  is  a  careful  student  of  the  facts, 

I'J-'"'  Cf.  Maspero,  op.  cit.,  p.  119. 

i<>«  Danscs.  p.  398. 
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"Rien  ne  permet  de  decouvrir.  .  .  (\e<.  espcces  de  castes  ethniques 
antagonistes."''^'  Ethnic  dixersity  in  China,  he  points  out,  is  ever\- 
where  admitted,  but  any  evidence  to  show  an  ethnic  duality,  or 
to  Hnk  the  variations  of  custom  to  such  a  dual  system  is  wanting-. 

Furthermore,  Chinese  histor}'  is  full  of  episodes  in  which  men 
are  raised  from  the  humble  position  of  following  the  plow  or  the 
like,  to  that  of  directing  the  state.  \\^hen  this  is  merely  the  elevation 
to  the  position  of  minister  the  case  for  caste  distinctions  ma}-  be 
kept  up,  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Shun,  a  commoner  is  made 
emperor,  maintenance  of  the  theory  is  difficult. 

The  emperor  said.  "Oh!  }-ou  chief  of  the  four  moun- 
tains. I  have  been  on  the  throne  for  seventy  years.  You 
can  carry  out  m\-  appointments ; — I  will  resign  my  throne 
to  you."  His  Eminence  said,  'T  have  not  the  virtue;  I 
should  only  disgrace  the  imperial  seat."  The  emperor  said, 
■'Point  out  some  one  among  the  illustrious,  or  set  forth  one 
from  among  the  poor  and  mean."  All  /';/  the  court  said  to 
the  emperor,  "There  is  an  unmarried  man  among  the  lower 
people,  called  Shun  of  Yu."  The  emperor  said.  "Yes,  I 
have  heard  of  him.  \Miat  is  his  character?"  His  Em- 
inence said.  "He  is  the  son  of  a  blind  man.  His  father  was 
obstinately  unprincipled;  his  step-mother  was  insincere; 
his  half-brother  Seang  was  arrogant.  He  has  been  able, 
however,  by  his  filial  piety  to  live  in  harmony  with  them, 
and  to  lead  them  gradually  to  self-government,  so  that  they 
no  longer  proceed  to  great  wickedness."  The  emperor  said, 
"I  will  try  him !  I  will  wive  him,  and  then  see  his  be- 
haviour with  my  two  daughters."  On  this  he  gave  orders, 
and  sent  down  his  two  daughters  to  the  north  of  Kwei,  to 
be  wives  in  the  family  of  Yu.  The  emperor  said  to  them, 
"Be  reverent  V"^^^ 

In  due  time  Shun  succeeded  Yao.  His  humble  origin  is  very 
far  from  tarnishing  the  glory  of  his  memory.  Throughout  the 
classical  period,  the  highest  praise  which  can  be  bestowed  on  an 
emperor  is  to  compare  his  reign  to  those  of  "Yao  and  Shun." 

The  passage  just  cited  concludes  the  first  document  of  the  Shu 
King.  Its  historicity  is,  of  course,  most  doubtful,  but  its  historical 
importance  may  not  be  questioned.  For  it  means  that,  well  before 
the  time  of  Confucius,  the  ruling  class  was  willing  to  admit  such 
an  origin  for  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  venerated  of  em- 

1*^"  Danscs,  p.  10. 

108  i-Znf  p.  26-7. 
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perors.  It  means,  also,  that  if  the  Chinese  feudahty  did  originate 
as  a  caste,  then  that  caste,  which  doted  on  records  and  genealogies, 
must  not  only  have  forgotten  its  origin  and  even  its  very  existence, 
but  must  have  lost  its  very  impulse  to  exclusiveness.  All  of  this 
seems  doubtful. ^^^ 

After  the  theory  that  Chinese  feudalism  finds  its  origin  in  a 
conquering  ruling  group,  dififering  ethnically  from  the  mass  of  the 
people,  we  may  certainly  write  "not  proven"  in  large  letters. 

A  second  approach  to  the  establishment  of  the  early  existence  of 
a  ruling  group  is  quite  as  attractive  and  perhaps  more  tenable. 
According  to  this  theory  the  aristocracy  was  not  ethnically  different 
from  the  peasantry,  but  was  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the 
leaders  of  nomadic  groups  which  settled  China  at  an  early  period. 
Such  bands  necessarily  have  some  leadership,  and  such  control 
often  becomes  localized  in  certain  families.  In  a  settled  agricul- 
tural condition  such  families  may  easily  develop  into  a  settled  ruling 
group,  without  in  any  way  negating  or  even  forgetting  the  common 
origin  of  the  whole  people.  Such  a  condition  is,  in  fact,  what  we 
have  in  India,  in  the  history  of  the  Kshatriya  caste.  In  the  late 
Vedic  period,  when  caste  had  not  yet  become  rigidly  formalised, 
we  have  a  condition  in  many  ways  similar  to  the  Chinese. 

This  gives,  also,  a  plausible  explanation  for  a  phenomenon  of 
the  religion  which  was  noted  in  Chapter  I,  namely,  that  it  appears 
that  in  ancient  times  the  cultus  of  the  peasants  was  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  she  and  the  affairs  of  agriculture,  while  the  aristocratic 
cult  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  attached  to  Heaven,  T'ien. 
The  common  people,  settling  down  to  an  agricultural  life,  would 
naturally  have  had  their  interests  quickly  assimilated  to  the  new 
situation.  The  rulers,  on  the  other  hand,  would  tend  to  be  more 
conservative,  holding  to  the  sky-power  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
usual  of  nomadic  deities  and  which,  in  China,  appears  always  to 
have  been  the  sanction  of  governmental  authority. 

The  hypothesis  is  so  plausible  as  to  be  almost  irresistible,  if — 
we  possessed  any  real  evidence  of  a  previous  nomadic  state  of  the 
Chinese,  or  even  of  any  very  considerable  migration  which  they 
would  have  had  to  make  to  the  present  China.  But  this  is,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  quite  lacking.     A  comparison  of  the  historical 

1*^9  I  am  aware  that  Shun's  origin  is  referred  to  the  rulers  of  the  principality 
of  Yu,  somehow  reduced  in  circumstances  in  Shun's  generation.  This  is  only  to 
be  expected.  But  I  believe  that  the  text  of  the  Slui  and  the  opinion  of  Mencius 
(4,2,1,1)  give  sufficient  support  to  my  position. 
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ethnologv  of  Europe  and  America  will  serve  to  make  out  a  case, 
of  some  plausibility,  for  the  origin  of  man,  as  such,  in  Asia,  and 
in  precisely  what  part  of  Asia  one  can  not  say.  The  Chinese  may 
well  have  arrived  at  their  present  situation,  after  no  very  long 
journey,  in  small  groups  entirely  lacking  any  real  leadership.  This 
whole  question  is  in  a  state  of  suspension,  and  while  it  is  so  no 
theorv  of  Chinese  feudalism  w'hich  bases  its  origin  on  the  assump- 
tion of  an  early  nomadic  stage  or  a  wholesale  migration  can  be  ac- 
cepted without  reserve. 

Granet's  two-volume  work,  Danses  ct  Legcndcs  dc  la  Chuie 
Ancienne,  is  devoted  largely  to  the  development  of  his  "brotherhood"' 
theory  of  the  origin  of  Chinese  feudalism.  It  is  a  complicated  and 
ingenious  hypothesis,  which  impresses  the  reader  either  as  a  wild 
flight  of  fancy  or  as  a  most  profound  analysis,  according  to  whether 
or  not  he  agrees  with  its  author.  In  either  case,  it  is  undeniable 
that  Granet's  searching  investigation  of  the  sources  has  contributed 
information  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  problem.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  sketch  Granet's 
hypothesis  here. 

The  heart  of  his  scheme  is  that  "Les  chefs,  semble-t-il,  furent 
d'abord  des  chefs  de  confrerie."  These  brotherhoods  were  essen- 
tiallv  religious  organizations,  possessing  certain  religious  symbols, 
totems,  dances  and  ceremonies.  This  ritual  was  enacted  chiefly, 
Granet  believes,  during  the  winter  time,  the  season  when  the  men 
were  not  busy  in  the  fields. 

Celui-la  devient  un  Chef  qui,  riche  de  talents  religieux 
et  techniques,  possede  des  danses,  des  chants,  des  legendes, 
des  emblemes,  des  talismans,  des  joyaux  et,  creant  une 
clientele  en  faisant  circuler  ce  patrimoine,  semble  le  de- 
penser,  mais  en  accroit  le  prestige, — et  reste  maitre,  quand 
le  moment  est  bon,  de  le  convertir  en  valeurs  qui,  si  elles 
semblent  d'ordre  materiel,  gardent  encore  toute  I'efiicacite 
symboliques  des  valeurs  premieres. ^^'^ 

The  chief  was  able  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  prestige  and 
properties  of  the  Sacred  Place.  This  was  done  either  by  means 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  founding  ancestor  of  the  noble  line,  or  of  his 
chief  follower,  on  the  spot.^^^ 

This  whole  complex  reminds  one  most  insistently  of  the  social 

110  Granet,  Danses,  p.  588. 

111  Granet.  Danses,  p.  44,  p.  296,  p.  402f. 
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organization  of  the  American  Indians  of  the  Xorthwest  Coast  area, 
whose  life  is  so  pervaded  by  the  potlatch  idea  (which  Granet  men- 
tions often )  that  they  have  been  said  to  have  a  "potlatch  psy- 
chology." This  might  be  another  and  striking  evidence  that  the 
American  race  derives  from  Asia  and  is  related  to  the  Chinese. ^^- 
However,  the  separation  in  time  and  space  is  so  great  that  only  a 
very  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  intervening  peoples,  and  of  minute 
details  of  each  complex,  could  serve  to  show  psychological  relation- 
ship. Certainly,  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast  prove  that 
the  situation  which  Granet  pictures  is  not  impossible. 

A  thorough  evaluation  of  Granet's  contribution  is  be\'ond  the 
scope  of  this  study. 

The  various  theories  for  the  origin  of  Chinese  feudalism  are 
by  no  means  mutually  exclusive.  Another  factor  may  well,  and 
indeed  must,  have  been  operative  alongside  of  any  other.  That 
factor  is  military  necessity.  The  history  of  the  Chinese  is  that 
of  a  peaceful,  civilized,  agricultural  people,  inhabiting  a  particularly 
fertile  and  favorable  section  of  Asia,  in  which  they  were  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  peoples  of  somewhat  less  culture  and  on  the  whole 
warlike  disposition.  There  have  been  constant  incursions  of  these 
peoples  into  the  "Middle  States,"  which  have  resulted  in  the  fact 
that  from  time  to  time  a  "barbarian"  has  occupied  the  throne  of 
the  Son  of  Heaven.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, some  kind  of  provision  for  military  protection  was  inevitable. 
Whether  or  not  a  conquering  people  settled  down  as  a  ruling  caste 
in  China,  whether  or  not  a  system  of  religion  and  ritual  resulted 
in  a  complex  organization  of  societies  whose  heads  became  feudal 
lords,  a  military  class  might  be  expected  to  have  arisen  in  China, 
from  the  very  logic  of  the  situation.  And  once  this  class  had  arisen, 
there  is  no  question  but  it  would  certainly,  on  the  one  hand,  have 
developed  many  of  the  earmarks  of  an  exclusive  class,  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  beyond  doubt  have  accumulated  for  itself 
certain  symbols,  rituals,  and  religious  sanctions. ^^^ 

Once  more  a  glimpse  at  European  feudalism  is  enlightening. 
The  "Chanson  de  Rolande,"  the  Arthurian  cycle,  the  ritual  of 
knighthood  and  of  the  tournament,  rich  traditions  of  feudal  fam- 

112  Xhe  announcement  of  Professor  Sapir,  that  he  has  found  a  relationship 
to  exist  between  certain  Athapascan  languages  and  certain  old  Sinitic  stocks 
serves  to  lend  additional  color  to  this  general  proposition. 

113  Even  in  a  country  so  aggressively  democratic  as  the  United  States  of 
America,  army  officers  as  a  group  show  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  caste. 
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ilies,  etc.,  form  a  background  against  which  one  might,  with  judi- 
cious use  of  the  allegorical  method,  build  a  formidable  hypothesis 
of  an  origin  like  that  which  Granet  gives  for  the  Chinese  feudality. 
Yet,  as  opposed  to  this,  we  know  that  the  fact  is  that  European 
feudalism  came  into  being  largely  because  not  every  Frankish 
farmer  could  alTord  a  horse  and  all  the  accompaming  trappings 
which  war  with  the  Saracens  made  necessary.  For  this  reason, 
those  who  were  to  fight  had  to  be  subsidized  by  the  others  who 
stayed  at  home  and  looked  after  their  farms.  With  this  subsidy 
went  blue  blood  and  the  divine  appointment  as  supermen. 

Obscure  as  is  the  origin  of  Chinese  feudalism,  the  origin  of  the 
Chinese  empire  is  as  much  so.  As  has  just  been  said,  although  we 
do  not  have  an}'  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  the  precise  manner  of 
the  origin  of  feudalism,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  it 
must  in  some  manner  have  come  into  being.  The  existence  of  such 
an  ancient  empire  as  the  Chinese,  and  of  such  relative  stabilit)',  is, 
however,  hardly  what  we  would  expect,  ^\'as  it  the  outgrowth  of 
some  vaguelv  recognized  chieftainship  over  a  migrating  horde?  This 
would  be  an  attractive  theory,  if  we  knew  that  there  had  been  a 
migration. 

The  Sim  King  opens  as  follows : 

Examining  into  antiquity,  zvc  find  that  the  emperor  Yaou 
was  called  Fang-heun.  He  was  reverent,  intelligent,  ac- 
complished, and  thoughtful, — naturally  and  without  effort. 
He  was  sincerely  courteous,  and  capable  of  oil  com- 
plaisance. The  display  of  these  qualities  reached  to  the 
four  extremities  of  the  empire,  and  extended  from  earth  to 
heaven.  He  was  able  to  make  the  able  and  virtuous  dis- 
tinguished, and  thence  proceeded  to  the  love  of  the  nine 
classes  of  his  kindred,  who  all  became  harmonious.  He 
also  regulated  and  polished  the  people  of  his  domain,  who 
all  became  brightly  intelligent.  Finally,  he  tmited  and 
harmonized  the  myriad  states  of  the  empire:  and  lo !  the 
black-haired  people  were  transformed.  The  result  was 
universal  concord. -^^■* 

That  which  immediately  follows  this  is  pure  m}'tholog\',  and  I 
should  not  wish  to  lay  myself  open  to  the  accusation  of  taking  any 
of  this  material  literally.  Nevertheless,  it  contains  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  empire  which  is,  on  the  whole,  most  acceptable. 

ii-»5/„,  p.  15-17. 
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Precisely  what  we  should  expect  is  that  some  ruler  of  a  petty  state, 
possessed  of  an  unusual  degree  of  ability  and  prestige,  should  first 
consolidate  his  position  at  home  and  then  proceed  to  the  gradual 
conquest  of  the  entire  group  of  principalities.  To  hold  them,  and 
make  of  them  a  real  empire,  he  would  have  been  obliged,  in  the 
words  of  the  text,  to  "harmonize"  them. 

Not  only  is  this  what  we  should  logically  expect  to  take  place, 
but  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  records,  more  or  less  accurate, 
which  tell  of  the  re-enactment  of  this  very  process  several  times  in 
Chinese  history.  The  rise  of  each  successive  dynasty  is  the  story  of 
a  similar  program,  complicated,  of  course,  by  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving the  preceding  house. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  historical  relation  between  the 
empire  and  the  feudal  system,  there  is  no  question  that  in  historiral 
times  the  feudal  system  was  headed  up  (theoretically,  if  not  always 
in  terms  of  actual  power)  by  the  emperor.  The  system  was  very 
much  like  that  of  medieval  Europe,  each  vassal  being  invested  with 
his  fief  by  his  next  superior,  and  the  great  feudatories  receiving 
their  charge  from  the  emperor  himself.  The  emperor  had,  always 
in  theory  and  often  in  practice,  the  power  of  removing  any  vassal 
at  will.  He  was  himself  amenable  only  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  (The 
principle,  Vox  populi,  vox  dei,  worked  here,  however,  even  more 
rigorously  than  elsewhere,  as  will  be  developed  later). 

In  the  last  chapter  attention  was  called  to  the  "philosophical 
map"  of  China  (see  page  408),  which  contained  two  imaginary 
lines  running  NE-SW  and  NW-SE,  dividing  the  country  into  four 
sections  not  unlike  the  quarters  of  a  pie.  At  the  intersection  of 
these  lines,  the  precise  imaginary  center  of  the  empire,  the  emperor 
was  located.  His  influence  radiated  in  all  directions,  and  was 
mediated  by  his  vassals.  This  scheme  was  dramatized  by  the  use  of 
the  five  colors  and  the  she  which  have  been  mentioned  before.  At 
the  imperial  capital  was  located  a  mound,  symbolizing  the  earth 
potency  of  the  whole  empire,  playing  for  the  larger  unit  the  same 
role  as  did  the  she  for  the  village  district.  Here  were  made  sacri- 
fices for  the  empire  as  a  whole,  and  here  also  was  held  the  service 
of  investing  a  newly  created  vassal  with  a  fief.  This  mound  was 
composed,  according  to  the  records,  of  earth  of  five  colors,  the  north 
slope  being  white,  the  east  green,  etc.,  and  the  center,  symbolizing 
the  imperial  power  extending  over  the  whole  earth,  yellow.     Now, 
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when  a  vassal  of  royal  blood  was  invested  with  a  fief  lying  to  the 
east,  he  was  given  a  piece  of  earth,  green  in  color,  taken  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  imperial  mound.  He,  in  turn,  took  this  to  his 
capital  and  embedded  it  in  a  similar  mound  which  he  built  for 
himself,  but  which  was  all  of  one  color  (in  this  case,  green). ^^^^ 
Precisely  how  old  this  interesting  ceremony  may  be  is  difficult  to  say. 
Chavannes  believes  it  probably  existed  before  1000  B.  C. 

There  was  a  network  of  mounds,  one  at  each  capital,  comprising 
a  material  symbol  of  the  graded  system  of  feudal  power.  But  it 
appears  at  once  that  this  mound  is  something  different  from  the 
she  which  has  been  described,  for  that  was  a  symbol  of  fertility,  of 
the  agricultural  bounty  of  the  earth,  while  this  mound  is  rather  a 
symbol  of  territory  possessed  by  a  ruler.  The  earth  to  a  peasant 
means  fields,  but  to  a  prince  it  means  power.  The  difficulty  is 
cleared  up  when  we  find  that  there  were  two  mounds  existing  side 
bv  side  in  the  capitals,  one  of  which  typified  the  earth  as  agricultural 
potenc}',  the  other  as  territory.  The  latter,  Chavannese  tells  us,  was 
called  the  "Great"  or  the  "Regional"  mound,  and  was  located  di- 
rectly opposite  the  ancestral  temple  of  the  ruler  of  the  district.  The 
other,  associated  with  agriculture,  was  located  in  the  field  in  which 
the  ruler  himself  performed  the  ritual  of  cultivating  the  millet 
destined  to  be  used  in  the  sacrifices  in  the  ancestral  temple.  The 
rulers  were  interested  in  agriculture,  indirectly,  almost  as  much  as 
were  the  people. ^^^ 

But  territory  alone  does  not  constitute  an  aristocracy.  An  aristo- 
crat must  have  ancestors,  and  he  usually  has  an  ancestral  hall  of  one 
kind  or  another  in  which  he  preserves  certain  memorials  of  their 
greatness.  The  Chinese  carried  this  process  very  far  indeed.  The 
The  ancestral  temple  is,  to  the  present  day,  one  of  the  essentials  of 
a  really  great  Chinese  family.  Here  are  kept  the  tablets  represent- 
ing, first,  the  great  founder  of  the  family,  and  after  him,  the  tablets 
of  six  generations  of  ancestors  reading  back  from  the  present.  In 
the  ancestral  temple^  honors  of  various  kinds  were  preferred,  and 
rewards  bestowed,  just  as  punishments  were  administered  "in  the 
presence  of  the  she."  It  seems  also  that  divination,  probably  be- 
lieved in  some  cases  at  least  to  have  been  communication  with  the 
ancestors,  was  carried  on  in  the  ancestral  temple. 

The  possession  of  territory  and  ancestors  made  a   feudal  lord 

115  Edouard  Chavannes,  Le  T'ai  Chan,  p.  452-6. 

116  Ibid.,  p.  447-8. 
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what  he  was.  The  territorial  mound  and  the  ancestral  temple,  fac- 
ing each  other,  made  a  capital.  These  two  necessities  were  the  first 
matters  to  be  attended  to  in  fovinding  a  new  capital. ^^'^  Here  is  the 
philosophical  and  religious  essence  of  the  feudal  system. 

En  515  av.  J.-C.  le  sage  Ki  Tscii,  du  pays  de  Won.  dit :  "Si 
les  anciens  princes  ne  sont  pas  prives  de  sacrifices  en  sorte 
que  le  peuple  ne  manque  pas  de  gouvernement,  et  si  les 
dieux  du  sol  et  des  moissons  recovient  les  offrandes  pres- 
crites  en  sorte  que  I'etat  ne  soit  pas  ruine,  il  est  mon 
souverain  (celui  qui  veille  a  cela)."  A'oila  pourquoi  le 
prince  doit  avant  toute  chose  "presider  aux  dieux  du  sol  et 
des  moissons  et  s'occuper  des  sacrifices  aux  ancetres."  On 
pourrait  relever  dans  le  litterature  chinoise  d'innombrable 
passages  ou  on  verrait  un  souverain  rapporter,  comme  le 
fit  I'empereur  Wen  en  167  av.  J.-C,  la  prosperite  de  son 
regne  "a  I'appuie  surnaturel  {ling)  que  lui  a  prete  le  temple 
ancestral  et  au  bonheur  que  lui  ont  envoye  les  dieux  du  sol 
et  des  moissons. "^^'^ 

Furthermore,  the  wiping  out  of  these  two  potencies  was  neces- 
sary if  one  were  to  conipletel\-  eradicate  the  menacing  influence  of 
one's  vanquished  predecessor.  In  the  case  of  the  ancestral  temple, 
this  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  by  simple  demolition.  This 
accorded  with  the  fact  that  the  unfortunate  ancestors  of  the  dis- 
placed house  would  no  longer  continue  to  receive  sacrifices  and 
would  soon  cease  to  enjoy  even  the  shadowy  kind  of  immortality 
accorded  to  a  Chinese  noble.  In  the  case  of  the  mound,  however,  it 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  impossible  to  destroy  it  completely. 
This  feeling  of  awe,  which  forbade  the  breaking  of  it  into  pieces 
and  carting  it  away,  is  perhaps  another  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  cult  of  the  she.  The  measures  taken  with  it  were,  first,  to  cut 
down  the  tree  which  grew  on  it,  and  then  to  build  a  roof  over  it  so 
as  to  break  its  communication  with  the  heavens.  In  this  way  its 
potency  was  destroyed. 

Two  further  proofs  are  at  hand  to  show  that  these  two  institu- 
tions were  the  very  sine  qua  non  of  feudalism.  As  the  ancestral 
temple  contained  tablets  representing  the  ancestors,  so  it  was 
customary  to  erect  on  the  mound  a  stone  column  which  symbolized 
its  power.^^'^     When  a  lord  left  his  capital,  he  could  not  take  his 

i"/6;(/.,  p.  511. 
118 //,,(/.,  p.  515. 

ii»  Ibid.,  p.  476-78. 
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temple  or  his  mound  with  him.  yet  he  could  not  dispense  with  their 
support  in  such  undertakings  as  war,  etc.  Therefore  one  of  the 
ancestral  tablets  from  the  temple  and  the  stone  column  from  the 
she  were  mounted  on  a  special  carriage,  called  the  "car  of  purity" 
and  taken  along.^-*^ 

It  is  surely  evident  that  the  various  factors  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed since  the  beginning  of  this  study  are  not  merely  rational 
consequents  of  the  philosophical  system  described  in  Chapter  II. 
The  two  pillars  of  feudalism  are  probably  reminiscent  of  a  period 
which  knew  little  of  philosophy^-^  }et  the\-,  as  many  other  elements, 
have  been  harmonized  to  it.  Thus,  the  she  and  the  ancestral  temple 
stand  opposite  each  other  and  dominate  society  as  the  yiii  and  the 
yang  oppose  each  other  and  generate  the  cosmos.  The  she  stands 
to  the  west,  and  represents  yin,  the  temple  stands  to  the  east,  its 
proper  direction  as  the  representative  of  the  yang.  Between  these 
two  stands  the  palace  of  the  ruler,  who  is  in  himself  the  center  of 
the  universe,  the  harmonizer  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  regulator  of 
all  things.^--  Seldom  has  a  philosophy  been  worked  out  so  prettily 
in  the  concrete. 

The  dynastic  histories  were  likewise  harmonized  with  the  s\stem 
of  the  five  lisi)!g,  the  five  colors,  and  some  of  their  other  cor- 
relates.^-"^ Each  dynasty  had  a  color  and  an  element  corresponding 
to  it.  Thus  it  was  red  for  the  Chow  (II,  312),  white  for  the  Yin 
(II,  312  I,  yellow  and  earth  for  the  Han  ( II,  291  ).  \'arious  omens, 
such  as  dragons,  of  the  color  proper  to  the  dynasty,  were  eagerly 
expected,  and  believed  to  presage  a  prosperous  reign.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  succession  of  dynastic  hsing  is  made  to  correspond 
to   the   succession   in   which   the   hsing   triumph   over   one   another 

Eirst  the  white  fish  was  caught,  afterwards  the  red  crow, 
that  meant  to  say  that  the  sway  of  the  Yin  (wdiite)  was 
broken  and  their  glory  transferred  upon  the  Chow.  I^-og- 
nisticating  W'u  W'ang's^-^  fate  from  the  appearance  of  the 
fish  and  the  crow,  we  see  that  the  Chow  were  destined  to 
obtain  control  of  the  empire.  (II,  312) 
Wen  Wang  received  a  scarlet  bird,  and  Wu  Wang,  a  white 
fish  and  a  red  crow  (as  omens).     The  scholars  are  of  the 

^-^Ibid.,  p.  512. 

121  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  525.  '  "  . 

^^'■^Ibid.,  510-11. 

!-•*  Granet,  Religion,  p.  119. 

124  First  emperor  of  the  Chow  dynasty.  "     - 
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opinion  that  with  the  bird  Heaven's  decree  was  transmitted 
to  Wen  Wang,  which  in  the  case  of  Wu  Wang  was  done 
by  the  fish  and  the  crow.     (I,  130). 

Kung-Sun  Ch'en  of  Lu,  under  the  regime  of  Hsiao  Wen 
Ti,  sent  in  a  memorial  to  the  eiTect  that,  the  ruHng  element 
of  the  Han  being  earth,  its  correlate,  a  yellow  dragon,  ought 
to  become  visible.  Subsequently  a  yellow  dragon  put  in  an 
appearance  and  became  the  style  of  a  reign.   (II,  291  )^-''^ 

This  color  motif  runs  very  consistently,  and  sometimes  sur- 
prisingly, through  the  histories.  Thus  we  find  that  King  Wu,  after 
defeating  the  last  of  the  Yin  emperors,  decapitates  him  with  a 
yellow  ax  (because  yellow  is  the  imperial  color?),  but  when  he 
comes  to  the  task  of  killing  the  two  female  favorites  of  the  king, 
he  first  strangles  them  and  then  decapitates  them  with  a  black  ax, 
because,  we  are  told,  black  is  the  color  of  the  north,  the  yin,  and 
therefore,  feminine. ^^*' 

Precisely  how  much  of  this  by-play  is  history  and  how  much  is 
commentary  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  certainly  this  accepted  theory  of 
things  must  have  played  some  role  in  a  political  scene  so  thoroughly 
dominated  by  popular  psychology  as  was  the  Chinese  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  history. 

Yet  another  element  of  this  complex  tapestry  is  so  important 
that  it  must  be  dealt  with  even  in  this  rapid  survey.  T'ien, ' 
"Heaven,"  was  referred  to  in  Chapter  I.  It  was  suggested  there 
that  two  origins  of  this  concept  are  possible.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
might  be  an  idea  retained  from  very  ancient  pastoral  nomadic  times, 
strengthened  and  brought  into  prominence,  as  the  patron  of  govern- 
ment, with  the  rise  of  the  feudal  system,  and,  especially,  of  the 
empire.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  have  originated  as  a  vague 
sky-power,  recognized  by  the  agricultural  Chinese  as  the  source  of 
rain  and  sunshine  and  the  seat  of  a  certain  regulatory  function, 
and  have  later  undergone  this  same  emphasis  under  the  govern- 
mental stimulus.  In  any  case,  we  do  find  that  Heaven  is  the  patron 
and  even  the  arbiter  of  government,  and  that  the  former  kings  and 
their  chief  officers  are  vaguely  conceived  as  maintaining  a  shadowy 
existence  for  some  time  in  an  upper  region  associated  with  the 
Heaven-power.  Discussion  of  the  precise  function  of  Heaven  in 
the  government  must  be  postponed  a  little,  while  we  inquire  into 

125  The  style  huang-lung,  "Yellow  Dragon,"  under  the  emperor  Hsiian  Ti, 
49-48  B.  C. 

126  Granet,  Danses,  p.  112. 
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the  origin  of  another  figure  which  occupies  a  similar,  if  not  the 
identical,  sphere. 

This  similar  figure  is  that  of  SJwug  Ti  t.  ^-  The  latter 
character  standing  alone  is  regularly  used  to  designate  the  earthly 
emperor,  although  it  alone  may  also  be  used  to  stand  for  Shang  Ti 
if  the  context  is  clear.  The  former  character,  shang,  is  very  com- 
mon, meaning  "above,  up,  superior,"  etc.  Shang  TF-''  then  means 
''Superior  Ruler,"  or  "Emperor  who  is  above."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  was  believed,  from  an  early  period,  to  have  his  seat  in  the  north 
polar  star,  and  his  ministers  to  have  theirs  in  the  stars  of  the  Great 
Dipper. 

T'ien  and  Shang  Ti  present,  to  the  \\'esterner,  a  pretty  puzzle  in 
mixed  identities.  They  have  distinct  attributes  and  associations,  as 
will  be  shown,  but  they  are  now  and  then  used  synonymously  by 
Chinese  writers,  apparently  to  avoid  repetition.  They  are  so  used 
in  the  Shi  King  :^-^ 

When  Shang  Ti  decreed 
They  became  subject  to  Chow. 
They  became  subject  to  Chow; 
The  decree  of  T'ien  is  not  constant. 

It  is  almost  as  puzzling  at  times  as  is  the  Christian  Trinity,  yet  the 
Chinese  of  the  ancient  period  seldom  if  ever  felt  the  need  of  ration- 
alizing the  confusion.  They  had  not  the  Jewish  taunt  of  polytheism 
which  spurred  the  Church  Fathers.     Lu  Shih  wrote : 

Ti  is  T'ien;  T'ien  is  Ti  ..  .  He  is  called  Heaven,  when  we 
look  from  the  point  of  his  overshadowing  the  entire  world ; 
he  is  called  sovereign,  when  we  look  from  the  point  of  his 
rulership.^^^ 

Because  of  certain  differences  in  characteristics  between  T'ien 
and  Shang  Ti,  it  has  long  been  a  widely  accepted  theory  that  one  of 
them,  and  probably  Shang  Ti,  originated  as  a  deity  of  some  people 
other  than  the  ancient  Chinese  proper,  and  was  taken  over  by  them 
and  eventually  became  fused  with  T'ien.  Well  authenticated  cases 
of  such  fusion  of  deities  are  legion,  so  that  there  is  no  a  priori  diffi- 

^-"^  I  have  referred  to  T'icti  as  "it"  and  now  to  Shang  Ti  as  "he"  because 
the  former  is,  in  general,  conceived  impersonally,  the  latter  personally. 

128  Shi  King  (in  C.C.)  p.  430. 

129  Quoted  by  Quentin  Kuei  Yuan  Huang,  "The  Life  of  Meh  Ti"  {The 
Open  Court,  vol.  XLII,  no.  863)  p.  232,  note. 
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cult}'  in  this.  Dr.  T'ai^'"*^  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  various 
theories,  and  beheves  that  Shang  Ti  was  taken  over  from  the  ]\Iiao-h 
people,  a  group  which  we  know  was  incorporated  into  the  composite 
Chinese  race.     He  says  : 

\\'e  have  no  direct  evidence  to  show  that  the  Chinese  got 
these  two  terms  {Shang  Ti)  from  the  Aliao  people.  So 
strictly  speaking  the  conclusion  we  come  to  is  at  best  a 
hypothesis.  .  .  The  characteristics  of  Shang-ti  indicate  that 
the  Shang-ti  cult  had  an  independent  origin  from  the  T'icn- 
worshippers  group.  From  the  few  instances  of  the  Chinese 
relations  with  the  ^Nliao  people,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  latter's  influence  was  very  strong  on  the  development  of 
Chinese  ancient  culture  and  that  they  might  have  supplied 
the  first  Chinese  immigrants  with  the  concepts  and  termin- 
ology for  the  Shang-ti  cidt}^^ 

T'ai  believes  that  the  Miao  origin  of  the  Shang  Ti  cult  is  strongly 
evidenced  by  the  tradition  that  Huang  Ti,  the  first  Chinese  ruler 
who  brought  the  Aliao  tribes  to  complete  submission,  was  also  the 
first  to  build  a  temple  to  Shang  Ti}^~  He  interprets  this  as  having 
been  perhaps  a  conciliatory  gesture.  Dr.  T'ai  concludes  that  his 
hypothesis,  while  not  certain,  is  "very  reasonable  and  probable." 
That  it  is  reasonable,  may  be  agreed,  but  it  would  be  well  to  substi- 
tute "possible"  for  "probable." 

The  whole  position  rests  on  the  contention  that  Shang  Ti  must 
have  originated  among  a  group  other  than  that  which  first  possessed 
T'ien.  This  in  turn  rests  on  certain  difl:'erences  in  the  two  concepts. 
What  were  these  differences  ? 

T'ien  was  originally  the  sky,  vaguely  conceived  as  the  regulator, 
first  of  the  seasons  and  the  weather,  then  of  all  socio-cosmic 
affairs. ^^^  In  one  passage  Wang  Ch'ung  distinguishes  between  "blue 
T'ien"  (the  sky)  and  "T'ien  shcn"  (the  intelligence  or  activity  of 
Heaven)  but  this  is  a  phenomenon  of  late  sophistication  and  even 
then  not  characteristic.  All  things,  good  and  bad  alike,  are  ulti- 
mately motivated  by  Heaven. ^^^ 

Shang  Ti  is  a  more  specific  figure. 

The   original   conception  of    T'ien   was   very   na'ive  while 

130  Cf.  Kwen  Ih  T'ai.  op.  cit. 

131  Ibid.,  p.  201.  ■ 

132  Ibid.,  p.  228. 

133  Cf.  Granet,  Religion,  p.  62. 

13'*  Cf.  John  Ross,  The  Original  Religion  of  China,  p.  131. 
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Shaiig-ti  was  conceived  from  the  very  beginning  as  a  lofty 
lord  with  all  the  ro}al  dignit}'  and  authority. ^^^ 
[Shang  Ti]  was  an  urban  deity  to  be  worshipped  in  a 
temple  with  cooked  offerings,  dancing  and  music. ^^•' 
Shoug-ti  was  to  be  worshipped  by  the  "Son  of  T'ien" 
alone,  and  his  association  was  limited  to  the  deceased  an- 
cestors of  the  ruling  dynasty  and  the  spirits  of  distin- 
guished worthies. ^^^ 

With  a  lack  of  dogmatic  finality  ecjualling  that  of  Dr.  T'ai,  I 
Avish  to  present  an  h}pothesis  of  my  own.  It  seems  that  such  a 
figure  as  Shang  Ti  probably  would  have  arisen,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  empire,  in  any  case,  as  a  transccndcntalisation  of  the  imperial 
office  and  function.  It  is  a  truism  among  historians  that  the  success 
of  the  monotheistic  idea  in  the  Roman  world  is  traceable,  very  con- 
siderablv,  to  the  existence  of  the  human  emperor.  In  the  light  of 
this,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  first  Chinese  emperor 
who  was  able  firmly  to  establish  his  power  should  be  the  first  to 
celebrate  the  fact  by  raising  a  temple  to  Shang  Ti. 

From  another  point  of  view,  according  to  this  theory,  Shang  Ti 
appears  as  a  personalization  of  the  political  function  of  T'ien.  This 
process  is  equally  common  with  that  of  the  fusion  of  deities ;  the 
"Holy  Ghost"  is  such  a  personalization  of  a  function  of  Jahzveh. 
In  neither  of  these  cases  does  the  process  infringe  the  basic  unity 
of  the  original  deity ;  the  new  name  merely  denotes  an  aspect  of  the 
old  concept.  W'e  have,  as  it  happens,  a  Chinese  case  of  this  of 
which  we  can  be  sure,  that  of  the  she  referred  to  above.  With  the 
rise  of  feudalism,  the  old  agricultural  she  had  to  take  on  a  new 
function,  that  of  representing  the  land  as  political  territory :  the 
result  was  the  creation  of  two  mounds,  one  for  the  prince,  the  other 
for  agricultural  purposes.  So  it  is  with  Heaven.  The  old  vague 
nature-power  did  not  suffice  to  give  the  strong  cosmic  sanction 
which  the  new  political  system  needed.  What  more  natural,  then, 
than  that  Shang  Ti  should  be  "conceived  from  the  very  beginning 
as  a  lofty  lord  with  all  the  royal  dignity  and  authority"? 

Through  history,  the  two  aspects  of  the  heaven-power  remain 
in  much  this  status.  The  "will  of  T'ien"  is  to  be  learned  by  consult- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  Shang  Ti  is  more  closely  allied  to 
the  aristocracy,  and  to  its  typical  symbol,  the  ancestral  temple.     In 

135  T'ai,  op.  cif..  p.  171. 

136  Ibid.,  p.  237. 

137  Ibid.,  p.  232. 
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the   Doctrine    of    the    Mean,    (one    of    the    specifically    Confucian 
Classics)  we  read: 

By  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices  to  heaven  and  earth 
they  served  Shang  Ti  and  by  the  cermonies  of  the  ancestral 
temple  they  sacrificed  to  their  ancestors.  He  who  under- 
stands the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifice  to  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  several  sacrifices  to  ancestors, 
would  find  the  government  of  a  kingdom  as  easy  as  to  look 
into  his  hand.^^^ 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  attributes  of  T'ien  and 
Shang  Ti,  while  different,  rarely  if  ever  conflict.  Thus^  even  Shang 
Ti  does  not  practise  favoritism,  for  he  is  limited  by  the  impersonal 
justice  of  T'ien.  "Heaven  has  no  affections;  only  to  those  who  are 
reverent  does  it  show  affection. "^^^ 

This  completes  our  brief  account  of  background  from  which 
Sinism  developed.  During  the  remainder  of  this  entire  study  we 
shall  treat  of  it  as  fait  accompli. 


It  is  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  to  set  down  certain  mini- 
mal and  definitive  characteristics  of  Sinism  as  a  philosophy.  I 
should  list  them  as  follows : 

First,  the  conviction  that  there  exists  a  potential  and 
pre-established  pattern  according  to  which  all  existent 
things  ought  to  be  arranged  and  regulated,  that  all  things 
are  good  in  their  proper  place,  and  that  all  deviation  from 
this  pattern  is  unnatural  and  the  result  of  perversion. 
This  is  the  belief  in  the  tao. 

Second,  that  the  emperor  is  the  center  of  all  things  on 
earth  (including  human  and  animal  society),  that  he  is  the 
earthly  viceroy  of  more  than  human  power,  and  that  it  is 
only  necessary  for  him  to  adjust  perfectly  to  the  tao  in 
order  to  bring  about  earthly  harmony ;  conversely  all  dis- 
orders on  earth  are  caused,  finally,  by  failure  of  the  em- 
peror to  follow  the  tao.  The  sage  has  special  knowledge  of 
the  tao  and  should  be  employed  to  advise  the  emperor. 

Third,  that  in  remote  times  the  "Holy  Emperors"  of  the 
"Golden  Age"  knew  and  followed  the  tao  and  it  is  therefore 

138  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  19,6, 

139  Sim,  p.  207. 
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only  necessary  to  learn  and  follow  their  formula  in  order 
to  bring  about  universal  felicity.^"*" 

These  principles  are  basic  for  Confucius  and  for  Lao  Tse  as 
well. 

Sinisni,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  a  political,  moral,  re- 
ligious, social,  educational,  or  cosmic  philosophy,  but  all  of  them 
as  a  unified  complex.  In  this  respect  it  represented  the  facts  more 
nearly  than  does  our  Western  tendency  to  artificial  departmentaliza- 
tion. 

As  is  not  unusual  in  a  feudal  situation,  the  emperor,  when  strong, 
was  concerned  more  closely  with  the  people  than  with  his  vassals. 
This  was.  of  course,  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  people  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  overturn  the  throne,  but  it  w'as  more  than  this, 
too. 

The  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  was  explicitlv  recognized, ^'^^ 
with  its  corollary,  that  the  prime  function  of  the  ruler,  and  the 
justification  of  his  special  privileges,  was  his  care  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  Theoretically,  Heaven  supervised  the  process,  and 
appointed  the  most  able  and  most  virtuous  man  in  the  empire,  re- 
gardless of  his  former  position,  to  be  "Son  of  Heaven.""^'*-  Heaven 
also  removed  him  when  he  ceased  to  act  for  the  good  of  the 
people. ^■^''^ 

But  this  action  of  Heaven  came  about  through  the  action  of 
men.  The  crucial  test  was  similar  in  principle  to  the  "'trial  by  com- 
bat" in  medieval  Europe.  If  an  emperor  did  not  bring  about  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  or  if  he  seemed  to  forsake  the  ancient  tao, 
one  of  his  vassals  simply  announced  that  the  decree  of  Heaven  had 
been  removed  from  the  reigning  house  and  was  lodged  in  him,  the 
rebel.  The  success  or  failure  of  his  revolution,  which  hinged  on 
the  adherence  of  the  people,  was  the  test  of  his  claims. 

He  who  soothes  us  is  our  sovereign,  he  who  oppresses  us 
is  our  enemy. ^**'* 

Heaven  sees  and  hears  as  our  people  see  and  hear.^^-" 

This  exalted  view  of  the  people,   represented  by  the  common 

140  This  last  principle  is  specifically  set  forth  in  the  Shu  King,  p.  210. 
"To  maintain  the  same  tao  as  those  who  secured  good  government  will  surely 
lead  to  prosperity." 

i-nC/.  Menc'ius  3(1), 4,6. 

"2C/.  Shu,  p.  24,  p.  283;  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  17.5;  Men.  5,5,4. 

143  Shu,  p.  186. 

14-1  Shu,  p.  296.  Cf.  also  ibid.,  p.  55-56,  and  Wieger,  Histoire  dcs  Croyances, 
p.  14. 

145  .S-/,,,,  p.  74. 
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saying  "Consult  the  grass  and  firewood  gatherers, "^■**'  runs  through- 
out the  materials  in  opposition  to  another  common  attitude,  that  of 
"dealing  with  the  mass  of  the  people  as  children. "^^^  Confucius 
himself  alternates  between  these  two  attitudes.  In  the  last  analysis 
it  is  not,  however,  the  people  who  are  to  be  followed,  but  the  tao. 
"Do  not  go  against  the  tao  to  get  the  praise  of  the  people. "^'*^ 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  verdict  of  the  Shi,  "It  is  not  easy 
to  be  king,"^^^  was  richly  justified.  The  king  was  literally  re- 
sponsible for  everything  which  occurred.  Among  the  most  tragic 
passages  in  the  Classics  are  the  laments  of  unfortunate  rulers,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  some  such  calamity  as  famine,  know  that  they  must 
have  transgressed,  yet  are  unable  to  discover  how.  King  Seuen, 
despairing  at  the  misery  of  his  people  suffering  from  drought,  cries 
"Would  that  it  fell  (only)  on  me!"i^^ 

The  influence  of  the  emperor  on  the  people  acts,  to  be  sure,  in 
what  we  should  call  "natural"  ways.  His  is  the  duty  of  educating 
the  people. ^^^  Example  is  recognized  as  a  powerful  channel  of  his 
influence. ^^^  But  it  is  also  indubitable  that  there  is  an  element  of 
what  we  Westerners  should  call  the  distinctly  metaphysical  in  its 
operation. 

The  Master  said,  "When  a  prince's  personal   conduct  is 

correct,  his  government  is  effective  without  the  issuing  of 

orders.    If  his  personal  conduct  is  not  correct,  he  may  issue 

orders,  but  they  will  not  be  followed.^^^ 

Mencius  said.  "If  the  sovereign  be  benevolent,  all  will  be 

benevolent.      If    the    sovereign   be    righteous,    all    will    be 

righteous. ^""^ 

You  (the  Emperor)  are  the  wind;  the  inferior  people  are 

the   grass.     [I.e.,   when   the   wind   blows,   the   grass   must 

bend].^^^ 

-^'^'^Li  Ki  (in  S.B.E.),  501. 

^■i~  Doctrine  of  tlic  Mean.  20.12. 

i-'s  Shu,  p.  55. 

^"^^  Sin  King  (in  C.C),  p.  432. 

150  Ibid.,  p.  529. 

151  Lj-  Ki  (in  S.B.E.),  p.  82.  / 

152  Ibid.,  p.  418. 

^■^^An.  13.6. 

i54ikfe„.  4 (2), 5. 

i55  5"/nf  King.  p.  539.  (Quoted  in  Analects.)  Cf.  also  ibid.,  p.  211,  and  Shi 
King   (in  C.C),  p.  406. 
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This  becomes  even  more  plain  when  we  learn  that  the  actions  of  the 
ruler  affect  the  very  weather. 

People  reasoning  on  heat  and  cold  assert  that,  when  the 
sovereign  is  pleased,  it  is  warm,  and  when  he  is  angry,  it  is 
cold.     (1,278). 

If,  in  the  last  month  of  spring,  the  governmental  proceed- 
ings proper  to  winter  were  observed,  cold  air  would  con- 
stantly be  prevailing;  the  plants  and  trees  would  decay ;  and 
in  the  states  there  would  be  great  terrors.^^** 

It  is  evident  that  even  the  slightest  action  of  the  emperor  was 
not  without  significance  or  effect.  Consequently,  every  act,  even  to 
the  slightest,  had  to  be  performed  in  the  one  way  which  accorded 
with  li  and  the  tao.  ".  .  not  making  a  move  contrary  to  propriety: — 
this  is  the  way  for  a  ruler  to  cultivate  his  person. "^•''^  The  very  food 
which  the  emperor  ate  was  designated  according  to  the  season.  The 
house  in  which  he  lived  was  ritually  prescribed,  Granet  tells  us,  and 
he  moved  from  room  to  room  to  accord  with  the  succession  of  the 
months. ^-''^ 

Since  his  actions  were  so  important,  the  emperor  could  not,  of 
course,  be  left  with  only  the  guidance  of  his  own  whims  or  even  of 
his  own  knowledge.  Specialists  of  two  sorts  directed  him.  First 
there  were  his  teachers. 

The  three  kings  and  the  four  dynasties  were  what  they 
w-ere  by  their  teachers. ^''"'^ 

The  ruler  treated  his  master  with  special  respect,  and  his  status 
w-as  not  that  of  a  subject. ^*'*^  In  the  second  place,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  to  see  that  he  acted  properly.  A 
truly  loyal  minister,  Confucius  declares,  will  not  be  afraid  to  tell 
his  sovereign  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. ^^'^  Asked  how  a 
ruler  should  be  served,  he  replied,  "Do  not  impose  upon  him,  and, 
moreover,  withstand  him  to  his  face."^®- 

The  minister  occupies  a  very  important  place  in  Chinese  history. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
history  was  written  by  members  of  this  class.     Confucius  goes  so 

i^«  Li  Ki,  p.  266. 
^^"  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  20,14. 
1^^  Granet,  Danses,  p.  117-19  notes, 
i"9Li  Ki  (in  S.B.E.),  p.  88. 

161  An.  14,8.  ,.-*. 

162,4,,.  14  23.  ;."" 
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far  as  to  make  the  ministers  entirel}'  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
the  emperor.  Zan  Yu  declared  to  Confucius  that  he  was  unable  to 
restrain  his  chief  from  waging  an  unjust  war.  Confucius  rebuked 
him,  saying: 

How  can  he  be  used  as  a  guide  for  a  blind  man,  who  does 
not  support  him  when  tottering,  nor  raise  him  up  when 
fallen? 

And  further,  you  speak  wrongly.  When  a  tiger  or  rhi- 
noceros escapes  his  cage;  when  a  tortoise  or  piece  of  jade 
is  injured  in  its  repository: — whose  is  the  fault P^*'*^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  minister  is  supposed  to  act  neither  for  his 
own  profit  nor  so  as  to  please  the  Emperor,  but  according  to  the  tao. 

The  sovereign  ruled   through  the  ministers.^**'*     Thus  the  Shu 

tells  us : 

Good  and  bad  government  depend  upon  worthy  officers. ^^'' 
"If  you  [the  minister]  can  be  correct  in  your  own  person, 
none  will  dare  but  be  correct."^"*' 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  says: 

The  administration  of  government  lies  in  getting  proper 
men.  Such  men  are  to  be  got  by  means  of  the  ruler's  own 
character.  That  character  is  to  be  cultivated  by  treading 
in  the  /ao.^''^ 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  have  stressed,  throughout,  the  dynamic 
emphasis  in  Chinese  thought,  the  tendency  to  classify  things  accord- 
ing to  action  rather  than  according  to  substance.  This  appears  in 
the  present  situation.  It  is  through  his  ministers  that  a  ruler  acts, 
and  it  is  by  the  standard  of  his  actions  that  he  is  allowed  to  retain, 
or  dispossessed  of,  his  throne  (in  theory).  Therefore,  if  a  bad 
ruler  happen  to  have  good  ministers,  he  may  still  prosper. 

The  Master  [Confucius]  was  speaking  about  the  unprinci- 
pled course  of  Duke  Ling  of  Wei,  when  Ch'i  K'ang  said, 
"Since  he  is  of  such  a  character,  how  is  it  that  he  does  not 
lose  his  state? 

Confucius  said,  "The  Chung-shu  Yii  has  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  guests  and  of  strangers ;  the  litanist,  T'o,  has 
the  management  of  his  ancestral  temple ;  and  Wang-sun 
Chia  has  the  direction  of  the  army  and  forces : — with  such 
officers  as  these,  how  should  he  lose  his  state  P"^**^ 

163  An.  16,6-7. 

164  Li  Ki  (in  S.B.E.),  p.  448. 

165  Shu  King,  p.  256. 
fe.       i66/6,rf.,  p.  580. 

*"•      167  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  20,4.  -         -   - 

■■     168  ^„.  14,20. 
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Le  Prince  a  du  Prestige  quand  il  a  des  bons  Conseillers.^^'^ 
That  the  ministers  were  not  uniformly  worthy  men.  in  actual 
practice,  is  proved  by  the  frequent  laments  in  the  Shi  Kiin/  against 
their  oppressions. ^'^^' 

The  cosmos  of  Sinism  ma}'  be  compared  to  a  huge  machine, 
which  functions  with  perfect  smoothness  so  long  as  every  part 
remains  in  proper  place  and  performs  its  proper  function.  For  even 
the  most  insignificant  being  to  fail  to  do  this  impaired  the  har- 
monious operation  of  the  whole  to  some  extent.  It  is  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  greatest  emphasis  should  have  been  put  upon 
conformit}'  to  custom  and  the  keeping  of  one's  proper  place. 

\\'hen  the  people  keep  their  several  places,  there  will  be  no 
poverty ;  when  harmony  prevails,  there  will  be  no  scarcity 
of  people ;  and  when  there  is  such  a  contented  repose,  there 
will  be  no  rebellious  upsettings.^'^^ 

The  superior  man  does  what  is  proper  to  the  station  in 
which  he  is ;  he  does  not  desire  to  go  beyond  this.^^- 
There  is  government  [and  general  felicity]  when  the  prince 
is  prince,  and  the  minister  is  minister ;  when  the  father  is 
father,  and  the  son  is  son."^ 

Conformity  to  custom  was  so  important  that  even  to  change  the 
fashion  of  clothes  was  punishable  by  death. ^'^^ 

The  problem  of  status  is,  of  course,  the  chief  one  in  feudalism. 
The  feudatories  compose  a  sort  of  pyramid  of  ascending  rank ;  the 
desire  of  each  one  is  to  raise  himself  in  the  scale,  but  ordinarily  he 
can  do  that  only  by  displacing  his  suzerain.  This  ambition  is  a  con- 
stant force  working  for  disintegration ;  on  the  other  hand,  feudalism 
seemed,  in  China,  necessary  in  order  to  give  governmental  unity  to 
the  Empire.  Sinism  as  a  philosophy  worked  as  a  prop  to  support 
the  feudal  pyramid  against  its  tendency  to  crumble ;  it  also  was  so 
admirably  compounded  that  it  left  the  greatest  freedom  for  rebel- 
lion against  despotism  without  impairing  its  own  force  or  integrity. 

The  king  said,  "May  a  minister  put  his  sovereign  to  death  f" 
Mencius  said,  "He  who  outrages  the  benevolence  proper  to 
his  nature,  is  called  a  robber ;  he  who  outrages  righteous- 
ness is  called  a  ruffian.  The  robber  and  ruffian  we  call  a 
mere  fellow.     I  have  heard  of  cutting  of  the  fellow  Chow, 

169  Granet,  Datises,  p.  79. 

I'O^'/it  King  (in  C.C),  p.  170,  etc. 

I'^i /in.  16,1.10.         ^'-  Doctrine  of  tlie  Mean,  \A,\. 

173^^^.12,11,12.        i'-»L/ A7.  (in  5".5.£.),  p.  277.  ■  "'     . 
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but  I  have  not  heard  of  putting  a  sovereign  to  death. "^'''^ 
The  bad  ruler  ceases  to  be  emperor,  and  the  ruler  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  killed  does  not  go  down  in  history  as  good,  in  any  but  the 
rarest   cases ! 

But,  while  it  may  be  an  act  of  the  greatest  piety  to  kill  the  em- 
peror, it  is  utterly  wrong  to  impose  upon  him  while  leaving  him  in 
his  office,  even  if  one  be  strong  enough  to  do  so.^'^*'  Such  action  is 
to  leave  one's  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  It  is  because 
they  thus  presumed  upon  their  power,  and  forced  the  impotent  head 
of  the  nominally  ruling  house  of  Chow  to  do  their  bidding,  that  none 
of  the  powerful  chiefs  of  the  "Warring  Kingdoms"  period  was  able 
to  found  a  dynasty,  Chinese  historians  are  convinced. ^^"^  Had  they 
killed  him,  and  occupied  his  place  instead,  the  order  of  things  would 
have  been  left  unimpaired. 

Confucius  said,  "When  the  Empire  follows  the  tao,  cere- 
monies, music,  and  punitive  military  expeditions  proceed 
from  the  Son  of  Heaven.  When  the  Empire  lacks  the  tao„ 
ceremonies,  music,  and  punitive  military  expeditions  pro- 
ceed from  the  princes.  When  these  things  proceed  from 
the  princes,  as  a  rule,  the  cases  will  be  few  in  which  they 
do  not  lose  their  power  in  ten  generations. ■^'^^ 

Like  the  emperor,  the  lesser  rulers  had  to  keep  careful  watch 
over  their  actions,  even  to  the  smallest,  for  all  were  of  the  greatest 
import.  Even  the  number  of  wives  the  noble  might  marry  was. 
rigidly  fixed  according  to  his  rank.^^''  The  noble  hunted  and  fished, 
Granet  declares,  not  for  pleasure  but  in  a  ceremonial  manner  for 
ceremonial  purposes. ^^^  The  story  is  told  of  a  noble  lady  who, 
caught  in  a  fire  and  unable  to  go  forth  without  a  chaperon,  allowed 
herself  to  be  burned  alive  rather  than  transgress  the  code.^^^ 

As  the  emperor  was  known  by  the  quality  of  his  ministers,  so 
the  ruler  of  any  rank  was  known  by  the  vassals  who  made  up  his 
court. 

Le  premier  merite  du  Chef  est  de  promouvoir  les  meilleurs 
vassaux.  Son  merite  est  plus  grand,  s'il  sait  attirer  a  sa 
cour  des  fideles  nouveaux  et  qui  vaillent  mieux  encore  que 
les  autres.^^^ 

^'^Mencitis,  1(2), 8. 

1^6  ^H.  3,1;  8,20,4. 

1"'^  Granet,  Danses,  104. 

"8^,K  16,2. 

179  Granet,  Danses,  p.  97-98.         180  Ibid.,  p.  384. 

181  Granet,  Religion,  p.  134.         1^2  Granet,  Danses,  p.  83. 


SOME  OF  THE  INABILITIES  OF  HUMAN  THINKING 

BY  T.   B.    STORK 

IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  briefly  review  the  powers  of 
thinking,  the  reasoning  capacity  bestowed  on  the  minds  of  men. 
And  this  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  where  these  powers  fall 
short  or  fail  to  satisfactorily  function,  and  more  especially  to  in- 
quire into  the  exercise  of  these  powers  in  a  critical  way  upon  what 
are  somewhat  loosely  denominated  religious  subjects,  the  existence 
and  nature  of  God,  his  government  of  the  world,  the  relations  of 
man  and  God,  the  credibility  and  authority  of  the  Bible. 

That  the  thinking  of  man  plunges  into  a  maze  of  intellectual 
difficulties  the  moment  it  passes  beyond  a  certain  fairly  well  defined 
limit  will  probably  be  conceded.  If  there  be  any  doubts  about  it 
they  may  easily  be  resolved  by  reference  to  many  instances  where 
thinking  fails  to  justify  itself.  The  most  common  phenomena  of 
daily  life  present  problems  which  man  while  accepting  them  as 
facts  of  his  life  must  simply  pass  over  as  perfectly  refractory  to 
his  thinking.  These  puzzles  of  thought  are  so  common  that  their 
very  existence  is  ignored  in  practice.  Take  the  simple  fact  so 
familiar  to  us  all  of  Change,  the  transforming,  let  us  say,  of  a  plant 
from  the  dull  earth  into  green  foliage,  bright  flowers,  luscious  fruit. 
How  and  when  did  that  marvellous — one  might  almost  say  miracu- 
lous— change  take  place,  that  metamorphosis  of  earth,  air  and  sun- 
light into  plant,  blossom,  fruit?  To  think  the  process  is  impossible- 
Even  in  the  far  less  complicated  change  involved  in  the  simple  mo- 
tion of  a  body  from  orie  place  to  another  the  difficulty  is  no  less. 
Where  is  motion  and  how  does  it  occur,  is  an  unanswerable  question. 
What  starts  a  quiescent  body  into  movement  or  are  all  bodies  in  a 
constant  state  of  motion?  Is  there  a  universal  and  continual  flux 
of  all  things?     Is  there  a  preordained  order  in  this  flux  by  which 
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one  change  succeeds  another  and  so  continues  year  after  year,  cen- 
tur\-  after  century?  It  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  we  cannot 
understand  this,  our  reasoning  power  has  here  reached  its  hmit. 

Leaving  this  single  example  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  com- 
plicated cjuestions  of  thinking,  let  us  take  up  the  limitations  set 
forth  by  the  philosophers.  In  this  connection  the  names  of  Hume 
and  Kant  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader  and  we  may  for  our 
purposes  confine  ourselves  to  them. 

Hume  as  is  well  known  has  destroyed  the  validity  of  causality 
save  as  an  intellectual  conception.  Causality  is  a  figment  of  the 
mind  to  express  his  doctrine  briefly.  And  to  add  a  further  argument 
to  his  brilliant  indictment  we  may  instance  a  subtler  but  none  the 
less  efl:'ective  objection  that  when  we  come  to  think  of  the  world 
we  cannot  apply  the  notions  of  causality  to  it.  We  cannot  think  it 
as  either  caused  or  as  existing  eternally  uncaused.  In  spite  of  which 
we  are  compelled  to  think  by  the  law  of  contradiction  that  either 
the  one  or  the  other  alternative  must  be  true,  that  in  other  words 
the  world  must  be  caused  or  uncaused. 

A  hyper  critic  might  well  ask  what  grounds  we  have  for  so 
declaring  the  world:  is  there  no  third  possibility?  And  the  answer 
would  have  to  be  that  there  may  be  a  third,  perhaps  thirty  other 
possibilities  but  they  are  possibilities  beyond  our  ken,  possibilities 
which  we  have  no  capacity  to  think.  We  get  a  hint  of  what  these 
possibilities  may  be  from  the  suggestive  remark  of  Kant  that  while 
contradictions  may  be  impossible  to  our  thought  yet  in  reality  con- 
tradictions do  actually  exist.  The  law  of  contradiction  as  interpreted 
by  him  amounts  simply  to  this  that  an  intellectual  affirmation  cannot 
contain  a  negative.  Nor  does  Hegel's  famous  union  of  contradic- 
tories shed  much  further  light  on  the  difficulty.  That  all  contra- 
dictories must  unite  in  a  third  element  which  is  their  truth  may  only- 
make  the  darkness  visible.  To  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  Being 
or  Not-being  but  only  in  the  Becoming  serves  once  more  to  make 
us  realize  the  disabilities  of  our  thinking.  That  is  to  say  the  law 
of  contradictories  may  be  only  another  of  our  disabilities  of  thought. 
The  mind  commits  a  species  of  Felo  de  Se,  an  intellectual  suicide, 
so  to  speak,  when  one  figment  of  the  mind  destroy  another,  when 
the  figment  of  non-contradiction  impeaches  the  figment  of  causality. 

Hume  was,  however,  anticipated  by  Bacon  when  he  made  the 
deeply  significant  remark  that  we  could  not  know  whether  the  ex- 
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ternal  world  of  realit\  corresponded  witli  our  conception  of  it; 
whether  the  unity  which  we  thought  into  the  world  did  truly  exist 
there.  This  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  discussion,  the  seriousness 
of  its  import  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  a  knife  that  cuts  both 
ways  with  automatic  impartiality.  It  does  not  spare  the  teleological 
proof  of  God's  existence  which  depends  on  the  doctrine  of  Causality, 
at  the  same  time  it  cuts  down  all  scientific  truth,  all  knowledge  of 
external  nature  to  the  dignit}-  of  a  more  or  less  probable  guess.  It 
is  reassuring  to  find  that  later  philosophers  confirm  this  doctrine 
of  the  earlier  men.  Uertrand  Russell  declares  in  a  recent  essay  on 
Science  that:  "Laws  of  nature  have  turned  out  to  be  in  some  cases 
human  conventions,"  and  again,  "that  best  men  of  science  as  a  result 
of  technical  progress  have  been  led  more  and  more  to  a  form  of 
skepticism  closely  analogous  to  Hume's ;"  he  quotes  Wittgenstein 
to  the  efl:ect  that  "Superstition  consists  of  belief  in  causality." 

And  latest  of  all,  A.  S.  Eddington  tells  us  that  scientific  men 
themselves  look  with  suspicion  on  the  doctrine  of  Causality.  "The 
fact  that  a  causal  basis  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  new  theories 
was  fairl\-  well  known.  Many  regretted  it  and  held  that  its  restora- 
tion was  imperative."^ 

Perhaps  a  few  more  quotations  from  this  treatise  on  science  will 
emphasize  as  nothing  else  could  the  inability  of  even  the  highest 
type  of  scientific  investigator  to  think  the  external  world  intelligibl\-. 
Referring  to  the  study  of  the  atom  and  the  electron  these  remarkable 
words  are  used:  "Something  unknown  is  doing  we  don't  know 
what."- 

All  this  must  put  us  on  suspicion  of  our  reasoning  powers  in 
other  directions,  directions  of  spiritual  and  religious  truth  far  more 
subtle  and  difficult  intellectually  considered. 

Perhaps  this  branch  of  our  discussion  ma}-  be  sufficientlv  dwelt 
upon  if  we  cite  the  famous  and  familiar  instance  of  the  inabilities 
of  thinking  known  as  the  Kantian  Antinomies.  To  enter  upon  them 
in  detail  is  of  course  not  feasible  in  a  paper  like  the  present,  but 
it  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  their  conclusions,  namely,  that  the 
mind  cannot  think  the  world  as  caused  or  uncaused,  cannot  think 
that  there  are  any  simple  substances  or  any  composite  substances, 
cannot  think  that  there  is  any  self-determination  in  the  world  or 

1  The  Nature  of  the  Physical  World.  (The  Gififord  Lectures  for  1927)  p. 
294.  ... 

2  Ibid  p.  291. 
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that  everything  is  determined  by  a  fixed  law  of  cause  and  eft'ect. 
]\Ian  cannot  think  himself  as  free  or  as  chained  in  an  ineluctable 
series  of  causes  and  effects  with  no  power  of  escape. 

It  is  now  possible  to  make  practical  application  of  these  pre- 
liminary observations  to  the  matter  in  hand,  that  is  to  the  various 
and  many  sided  criticisms  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  God's 
conduct  of  the  world.  We  are  now  in  short  in  a  position  to  criticize 
the  critics. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  silliness  of  some  of  them.  One  for 
example  arguing  that  there  was  no  soul,  brought  forward  the  aston- 
ishing argument  that  there  could  be  no  soul,  forsooth,  because  we 
cannot  think  the  beginning  of  the  soul  in  the  human  body.  It  never 
occurred  to  the  wise  gentleman,  apparently  totally  ignorant  of  phil- 
osophical speculation,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  think 
the  beginning  of  anything.  Of  the  Kantian  antinomies  he  was  either 
utterly  ignorant  or  if  informed  failed  to  apply  them.  Many  of  these 
critics  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  they  are  venturing  into  the  realm 
of  the  subtlest  and  most  abstract  philosophical  speculation.  xA.t  every 
turn  it  behooves  them  to  watch  their  steps  if  they  would  avoid  pit- 
falls such  as  the  one  just  mentioned. 

Some  critics  formulate  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  Almighty  in 
accordance  with  their  notions  of  human  conduct.  The  absurdity 
of  this  may  be  readily  seen  if  we  for  example  take  the  ten  com- 
mandments and  seek  to  apply  them  to  the  conduct  of  God,  if  God  is 
enjoined  from  stealing,  bearing  false  witness,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  not  so 
evident,  however,  when  we  consider  God  in  his  character  of  a  loving 
father  and  endeavor  to  understand  how  we  can  reconcile  this  with 
his  allowing  the  suffering,  disease  and  misery  that  is  so  prevalent  on 
the  earth :  when  we  behold  the  entire  animal  creation  at  war  with 
itself,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  in  accordance  vvith  the  preordained 
design  of  the  Creator  that  all  animals  should  kill  and  devour  each 
other  from  the  great  lions  of  the  desert  to  the  tiniest  insects  of  our 
dwellings.  If,  however,  our  intellectual  capacity  is  so  strictly  lim- 
ited to  our  practical  needs  so  that  the  moment  we  pass  from  them 
we  are  beset  with  unanswerable  problems  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  these  spiritual  and  moral  questions  we  are  likewise 
restricted  to  the  needs  of  our  terrestrial  life  and  quite  unable  to 
measure  the  conduct  of  the  Almighty  in  the  affairs  of  the  L'niverse. 

Conjectures  we  may  have,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  avoid  making 
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them,  if  we  think  at  all.  Perhaps  all  this  welter  of  misery  ma}'  be 
character  forming,  perhaps  there  are  certain  things  to  be  attained 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  of  which  we  do  not  even  dream  and  this 
misery  is  the  appointed  means  to  them.  Sin,  errors,  misery,  acci- 
dents ma\-  be  the  price  of  freedom.  The  power  to  err,  to  sin,  to  make 
mistakes  and  to  suifer  the  penalties  that  follow  may  be  the  inevitable 
conseciuence  of  freedom,  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  do  as 
he  will.  This  to  be  sure  gets  us  very  little  farther,  for  back  comes 
the  ever  recurring  question,  why  should  an  Almighty  all  wise,  all 
powerful,  to  whom  all  things  are  possible,  be  compelled  to  make 
use  of  these  particular  and  painful  methods.  Could  not  the  Almighty 
make  all  the  world  and  all  its  inhabitants,  human  and  brute,  happy, 
peaceful,  and  free  from  suffering  mental  or  physical  ? 

That  the  human  intellect  cannot  answer  these  questions  satis- 
factorily to  itself  proves  nothing  with  regard  to  the  Almighty,  but 
only  testifies  to  a  human  incapacity  similar  to  the  incapacity  already 
pointed  out  in  respect  to  the  physical  facts  of  the  world. 

The  criticism  of  the  Bible  is  of  a  different  sort:  It  questions 
the  truth  of  the  facts  related.  Here  we  are  on  surer  ground :  It  is 
easy  to  demonstrate  how  little  such  criticism  touches  the  essential 
truth  of  the  Bible;  for  the  Bible  is  a  work  of  Art.  To  criticize  a 
work  of  art  for  the  truth  of  its  facts  has  never,  I  think,  been  held 
legitimate.  A\'e  do  not  fault  Fra  Angelico's  frescoes  because  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  his  celestial  angels,  nor  do  we  ask, 
supposing  such  exist,  whether  they  possess  the  sweeping  wings  with 
which  he  endows  them.  I  have  never  heard  Paradise  Lost  ques- 
tioned because  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  facts  alleged  in  that 
poem  respecting  God,  Satan,  or  the  Angels  that  are  said  to  serve 
although  they  only  stand  and  wait.  Works  of  art  are  refractory 
to  all  such  mistaken  criticism.  This  must  be  at  once  apparent  if 
we  for  a  moment  consider  what  a  work  of  art  purports  to  be  and 
to  do.  It  does  not  undertake  to  state  facts,  to  furnish  information, 
to  deal  with  history,  to  detail  statistics.  Its  mission  is  to  transmit 
feeling,  to  inspire  emotion  from  the  artist  to  his  recipient  hearer 
or  seeer.  Properly  understood  the  Bible  in  its  sacred  character, 
apart  from  its  narratives,  its  history,  its  legal  pronouncements,  is  a 
work  of  art.  Its  purpose  is  to  inspire  certain  feelings,  to  create 
spiritual  conditions  in  men's  souls.  Looked  at  in  the  broad  and 
large  sense  it  appears  as  a  book  through  which  pours  an  unending 
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Stream  of  spiritual  inspiration.  That  it  is  made  vip  of  many  writings 
by  various  and  widely  differing  hands,  that  these  writings  were 
selected  and  endorsed  by  a  great  Church  Council  composed  of 
learned,  able,  but  still  fallible  clerics  does  not  affect  the  matter  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  waitings  depend  for  their  authority  not  on 
any  official  sanction  but  on  innate  power  which  they  bear  within 
themselves.  They  furnish  their  own  credentials.  They  are  genuine 
and  authoritative  as  a  picture  or  a  poem  is  genuine  and  authorita- 
tive, because  of  the  spiritual  message  they  bring  to  men.  Some  of 
the  books,  Esther,  Canticles,  perhaps  Revelation  do  not  seem  to 
modern  thinkers  very  profitable  spiritually  or  well  calculated  to 
furnish  spiritual  inspiration  as  eft'ectually  as  some  others.  In  like 
manner  possibly  other  books  that  were  excluded  might  have  been 
included  with  advantage  in  the  Canon.  Again  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  spiritual  inspiration  is  conveyed  through  human  interpre- 
ters, by  prophets,  priests,  kings,  inspired  instruments  }et  coloring 
their  utterances  each  with  his  own  individual  character.  These  are 
all  to  be  accepted  by  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  with  due 
allowance  for  the  human  element  in  them. 

In  this  sense  as  a  work  of  art  the  Bible's  purpose  is  to  inspire 
feeling,  to  create  in  the  soul  a  certain  spiritual  quality  or  condition 
and  so  to  bring  men  into  right  relations  with  God,  with  their  fel- 
lows, with  the  world,  in  short  to  reshape  their  souls. 

If  it  be  asked  in  what  way  it  is  possible  to  do  this,  by  what 
process  the  Bible  accomplishes  its  business,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  like  any  other  work  of  art  it  has  to  work  by  material  means,  by 
narrative,  by  statements  of  fact,  exhortations,  persuasion  and  the 
like.  Only  thus  can  it  approach  the  soul.  !Music  alone  has  power 
without  these  to  create  feeling,  emotion  in  the  soul.  No  one  would 
think  of  calling  for  its  facts  or  of  censuring  it  for  lack  of  truth. 
Its  truth  is  of  a  different  sort.  Does  it  make  me  feel  and  are  the 
feelings  it  creates  right  and  good:  this  is  its  test  of  truth.  So  the 
Bible  is  one  vast  and  mighty  strain  of  music  inspiring,  teaching,  edu- 
cating men's  souls. 

Difficult  it  may  be  to  define  in  words  the  process  by  which  this 
work  is  done:  how  the  story  of  a  good  man  overcoming  temptation, 
the  tale  of  a  noble  deed,  a  virtuous  act,  instances  of  self-sacrifice, 
aspirations  and  petitions  to  God,  all  widely  differing,  setting  forth 
of  men's  vicissitudes  can  have  this  effect  on  the  soul.     But  everv 
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one  bv  reference  to  his  own  experience  can  gain  some  notion  of 
the  effect  upon  himself  of  the  faith  of  the  Hebrew  youths  in  the 
fierv  furnace,  the  courage  of  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  the  devotion 
of  Abraham.  It  may  be  due  in  part  to  what  is  called  the  force  of 
example:  we  naturally  wish  to  be  like  our  fellows,  to  follow  their 
leadership  in  acts  and  in  feeling.  But  there  is  much  more  than  this 
in  the  transformation  of  character  that  the  Bible  creates.  An  evil 
man  is  transformed  into  a  good  man  by  a  process  that  has  for  us 
much  of  the  mvstical  in  it.  That  we  cannot  think  the  process  intel- 
lectuall}-  ma}-  be  onl}-  another  instance  of  our  inability  to  think 
change  of  any  sort.  For  it  is  a  great  fundamental  change  of  soul 
that  this  outpouring  of  spiritual  power  is  to  create,  the  power  shall 
we  say  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  although  that  but  puts  a  name  to  the 
mystery,  without  enlightening  us  as  to  its  real  nature.  Of  its  reality 
we  see  examples  almost  every  day  when,  as  the  Scriptures  tell  us, 
we  behold  the  "wicked  man  forsake  his  w^ay  and  the  unrighteous 
man  his  thoughts."^  In  this  respect  it  is  no  more  a  m}ster_\-  than 
the  change  of  earth,  air  and  sunlight  into  a  plant,  of  which  we  also 
see  daily  examples. 

In  the  education  of  Aouth  we  are  familiar  with  similar  processes. 
To  give  a  boy  fine  impulses,  create  desirable  features  of  character 
we  cite  to  him  the  heroic  stories  of  the  past  so  moulding  his  char- 
acter with  them  that  he  will  have  no  mean  or  ignoble  ideas.  If  the 
spirit  conveyed  by  these  stories  is  right  and  true  and  the  boy  has 
absorbed  it,  what  matters  about  the  truth  of  the  facts  that  made  that 
spirit  known?  The  boy  recognizes  the  vital  truth  of  the  spirit  of  the 
facts  which  is  the  real  gift  to  him.  He  has  the  spirit  and  the  ideas 
they  gave  him  and  that  is  the  only  important  matter. 

Thus  is  made  to  appear  how'  futile  all  criticism  of  the  truth  of 
the  facts  of  the  Bible  really  is.  It  touches  not  at  all  the  vital  point 
of  its  inspiration.  Whether  the  whale  swallow-ed  Jonah  or  Jonah 
swallowed  the  whale  is  of  no  consequence.  Whether  the  world  was 
made  in  six  days  or  six  centuries  is  not  material  nor  does  it  concern 
us  whether  w^ine  was  made  out  of  water  at  Cana  or  whether  the  five 
thousand  were  fed  on  the  scanty  loaves  and  fishes.  The  true  vital 
criticism  of  the  Bible  must  be  upon  its  inspiration,  on  the  qualit}-  of 
its  teaching.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  such  criticism  has  ever  been 
made.     It  is  a  question  of  spirit  to  spirit,  the  Divine  Spirit  of  the 

3  Isaiah  55  :7. 
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Bible,  the  human  spirit  of  the  man  as  they  meet  and  unite,  the  man 
losing  himself  in  the  Divine,  thus  the  work  of  the  Bible  fulfills  itself. 
The  happy  harmonious  condition  of  soul  thus  brought  about  is  the 
final  and  only  test  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  That  this  is  a  purely 
personal,  individual  test  may  be  objected  by  the  critic,  but  in  the  last 
resort  this  personal  test  is  the  only  test  in  all  matters  spiritual  or 
purely  physical. 

To  quote  Eddington  again  we  are  told  that  "Mind  is  the  first 
and  most  direct  thing  in  our  experience  and  all  else  is  remote  in- 
ference— inference  either  intuitive  or  deliberate."^ 

4  Nature  of  the  Pliysical  World,    p.  281. 
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